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"Edwin  Chadm'ICk's  large  personality  con- 
fronts us  at  every  turn  when  we  investigate 
the  socio-political  history  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. It  was  given  to  him  to  discern  distant 
social  ends  to  which  he  might  advance  by 
ruthless  toil  and  the  exercise  of  a  stubborn 
will.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  prince  of  agitators. 
.  .  .  While  other  agitators  work  their  will 
on  individuals,  he  goaded  corporations.  His 
ideal  of  centralisation  set  him  in  opposition 
to  the  dearest  faith  of  Englishmen,  the  belief 
in  lahser-faire.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the 
central  control  less  for  the  sake  of  drainage 
or  of  health  than  for  the  sake  of  a  strong 
administration.  This  was  the  height  of  his 
offending,  and  this  drove  him  from  office. 
But  before  he  went  he  had  shaken  the  old 
edifice  of  leave-it-alone  to  its  foundation." 

B.  KiRKMAN  Gray, 
Philanthropy  and  the  State,  pp.  309-10. 
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PREFACE 


THIS  little  book  embodies  a  course  of 
four  lectures  delivered  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics^  in  1908.  Its  limitations 
are  fairly  obvious.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
pretend  to  be  a  history  of  Public  Health. 
It  aims  merely  at  a  presentment  of  some  of 
the  more  striking  figures  in  the  initial  move- 
ment towards  sanitary  reform  that  began 
with  the  Poor  Law  Report  and  ended  with 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  1854.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  realise  that  the  Sanitary 
movement  was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
social  movement  of  the  same  period  ;  indeed, 
one  might  go  further  and  say  that  until  quite 
recently  the  importance  of  the  social  move- 
ment itself  has  hardly  been  understood.  The 
political  issues  of  those  days  were  so  con- 
siderable, and  raised  so  much  controversy, 
that  they  have  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
social  issues,  and  the  attempt  to  give  the 
social  movement  a  political  complexion  has 
considerably  confused  history.    The  Tories 
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have  claimed  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Radicals, 
Municipal  and  Poor  Law  Reform.  But  the 
workings  in  men's  minds  that  found  ex- 
pression in  these  great  branches  of  legisla- 
tion, out  of  which  the  Health  movement 
grew,  had  little  to  do  with  party  politics. 
The  older  social  forms  were  crumbling  away, 
the  newer  had  not  yet  come  to  take  their 
place.  The  conditions  revealed  by  the  indus- 
trial inquiries  of  1831,  and  by  the  sanitary 
inquiries  which  were  made  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  from  1838  onwards,  were 
unspeakably  bad  and  horrible.  The  ensuing 
movement  for  reconstruction  was  character- 
ised by  certain  socialistic  tendencies  and 
implications  which  are  not  without  interest 
in  relation  to  modern  problems.  The  sanitary 
inquirer  found  out  that  the  then  dominant 
theory  of  laisser  /aire  was  untenable,  if  life 
was  to  be  made  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  ; 
he  discovered  that  the  existing  organisation 
of  society  was  not  only  hindering  man's 
activity,  but  inadequate  to  man's  needs. 
An  immense  impulse  had  been  given  to 
production,  distribution  remaining  an  in- 
soluble problem.  Wealth  was  sordid,  taking 
toll  of  children's  lives  and  women's  weakness  ; 
poverty  was  brutal,  selling  its  sons  and 
daughters  for  bread.  The  people  were  huddled 
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together  in  the  crowded  lanes  and  courts 
of  our  filthy,  neglected  cities.    A  group  of 
men  arose  who  willingly,  even  enthusiast- 
ically, risked  disease  and  death  in  the  work  of 
studying  slum  conditions,  and  who  continu- 
ally thought,  worked,  and  strove  to  find  a 
way  to  give  the  people  a  civilised  life.  The 
word  "  Socialism  "  was  not  used  by  them,  nor 
did  they  make  any  actual  advocacy  of  the 
nationalisation  of  land  ©»-^6S^i^,  or  even 
of  Christian  Socialism  of  the  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  type.    But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  deal  of  latent  Sociahsm  in  their  writings  ; 
a  sense  of  the  soUdarity  of  society,  of  the 
right  of  all  to  civilised  conditions  of  life,  of 
the  imperative  need  of  the  community  to 
maintain  its  energy  for  hfe  and  work  un- 
impaired, and  of  the  danger  of  encroachments 
on  the  people's  Hfe  and  health,  through  bad 
conditions  of  housing  or  employment,  and 
low  wages.    These  ideas  derive  a  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
worked  out  apart  from  any  definite  Socialist 
propaganda,  such  as  Owen's.  Professor  Dicey 
has  pointed  out  how  much  the  modern 
Collectivist,  "consciously  or  unconsciously," 
owes  to  Bentham.    The  sanitary  movement, 
led  by  Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith,  un- 
doubtedly transmitted  certain  features  of 
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Bentham's  teaching  to  modern  Collectivists, 
and  thus  accounts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the 
curious  underlying  connection  noticed  by 
Professor  Dicey,  between  movements  ap- 
parently so  dissimilar.  I  have  tried,  in  this 
small  space,  to  bring  out  something  of  the 
character  and  temperament  of  these  different 
men,  something  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
their  life  and  their  work.  Several  names  are 
omitted  which  should  have  been  included, 
others  have  necessarily  been  most  inade- 
quately treated.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the 
future  some  fuller  biography  will  be  written, 
at  least  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  movement. 
Of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  a  graceful  little 
memoir  has  been  published  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Lewes,  but  it  forms,  as  she 
no  doubt  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  no 
adequate  record  of  his  public  work.  Of 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  no  biography,  save 
the  introductory  chapter  in  Sir  Benjamin 
Richardson's  Health  of  Nations,  has  yet 
appeared,  though  it  is  now  eighteen  years 
since  his  death.  Had  he  been  a  successful 
soldier  or  schoolmaster,  let  us  say,  or  a 
minor  light  of  the  Oxford  movement,  no 
doubt  he  would  long  since  have  been  cele- 
brated in  bulky  and  enthusiastic  tomes. 
The  initial  suggestion  for  this  little  book, 
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I  owe  to  the  chapter  called  "  The  Debt  of 
Collectivism  to  Bentham,"  in  Professor 
Dicey's  book,  quoted  above. 

The  chief  materials  have  been  derived 
from  the  reports  on  Sanitary  inquiries,  issued 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1838-9,  the 
various  reports  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
which  appeared  between  1840  and  1845, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  1848-54.  I  have  also  made  use  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Richardson's  collection  of  Chad- 
wick's  writings,  entitled  Health  of  Nations, 
of  Sir  John  Simon's  invaluable  work,  Eng- 
lish Sanitary  Institutions ,  Dr.  Redlich's 
English  Local  Government,  and  various  other 
works,  references  to  which  will  be  found  in 
the  text. 

B.  L.  H. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AGITATION 


CHAPTER  I 
EDWIN  CHADWICK 

EDWIN  CHADWICK  was  bom  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  January  24th, 
1800.  His  family  were  Lancashire  people,  and  his 
forefathers  had  lived  near  Rochdale,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  a  small  village  still  bears  the 
name  of  Chadwick.  The  Chadwicks  outgrew  the 
cradle  of  their  race,  and  spread  over  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  Some  acquired  landed  property  ;  others 
became  manufacturers,  and  shared  in  the  rush  of 
trade  and  commerce  that  so  wonderfully  changed 
the  face  of  the  county  from  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards.  Andrew  Chadwick,  the  grandfather  of 
Edwin,  was  a  native  of  Longsight,  near  Manchester. 
He  was  a  sincerely  pious  Methodist,  a  friend  and 
follower  of  Wesley,  and  believed  that  a  Christian 
had  no  right  to  save  money,  to  contest  a  claim  to  a 
property,  or  even  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  It  thus 
fell  out  that  his  descendant,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  inherited  nothing,  and  had  to 
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make  his  way  and  depend  upon  his  own  exertions. 
He  was,  however,  as  a  child,  much  impressed  by 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  grandfather's 
character,  and  in  after  hfe,  with  characteristic 
self-rehance,  made  no  complaint  of  the  unworldly 
conduct  that  had  deprived  him  of  an  inheritance. 

Chadwick's  father,  James,  the  son  of  Andrew, 
was  of  a  different  character  and  temperament.  He 
was  a  man  of  versatile  tastes,  fond  of  music  and 
natural  history,  and  keenly  interested  in  politics. 
He  went  into  business  in  Manchester,  but  gave  it 
up  again  and  took  to  journalism,  and  after  his 
second  marriage  migrated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Edwin, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  his  father's  first  wife,  did 
not  follow  his  family  to  America,  but  remained  in 
London,  where  he  entered  an  attorney's  office  to 
study  law.  After  some  little  experience  he  decided 
to  prefer  the  Bar  as  his  future  calhng,  and  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  order  to  main- 
tain himself  during  the  period  of  expectation  he 
took  to  journalism,  and  also  contributed  articles 
to  the  Westminster  Review,  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  London  Review.  His  writings  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  whom  young 
Chadwick  became  very  intimate,  and  in  whose 
house  he  resided  during  the  last  year  of  the  philoso- 
pher's life.  The  Reform  Government  was  eager  for 
the  services  of  the  able,  the  studious,  and  the  young. 
Becoming  known  as  a  gifted,  promising  man,  Edwin 
Chadwick  was  in  1832  appointed  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Poor 
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Laws,  and  in  1833  a  Royal  Commissioner  to  examine 
the  state  of  children  employed  in  factories. 

Chadwick's  entrance  upon  the  field  of  English 
social  politics  occurred  at  a  highly  critical  period. 
Packed  with  change,  indeed,  was  nearly  all  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  other  single  decade  was  so  eventful  as 
the  fourth.  RedHch  has  wittily  remarked  that  the 
eighteenth  century  ended  only  in  1832  ;  it  would  not 
be  a  very  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  machinery  of  our  corporate  life  is  concerned, 
Wilham  IV  began  to  reign  in  a  mediaeval  country, 
and  died  in  a  modern  one.  Within  this  short  space 
of  time  the  fabric  of  most  of  the  institutions  in 
which  modern  society  is  most  vitally  concerned 
was,  in  fact,  set  up,  still  formless,  unfinished  and 
imperfect,  the  mere  sketch  of  what  was  to  come, 
but  yet  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  The  institution 
of  police,  the  reformation  of  mimicipal  politics, 
the  inspection  of  factories,  all  took  their  start 
within  a  short  period  of  three  or  four  years,  which 
also  witnessed  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
machinery  of  poor  relief.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  sudden  growth  and  development  of  institu- 
tions was  due  to  any  far-sighted,  constructive 
policy  of  preparing  and  training  the  people  for 
the  vast  changes  that  were  coming  about  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life.  The  most  patriotic  of 
writers  can  adduce  very  little  evidence  of  any  such 
forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
those  days.  The  remodelling  of  institutions  that 
took  place  was,  in  fact,  in  each  case  seriously 
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overdue.  Evils  became  intolerable  and  some  effort 
had  to  be  made  to  meet  them.  The  introduction 
of  machinery  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  indus- 
try and  population,  and  transformed  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts.  In  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  the  Midlands,  mere  villages  were  seen 
to  become  towns  in  the  course  of  a  generation. 
The  organisation  of  the  parish  or  township  was 
helpless  to  control  the  resulting  conditions.  A 
factory  might  be  set  up  with  no  sort  of  provision 
for  the  health  of  the  workers  employed.  What 
was  perhaps  worse,  each  factory  helped  to  create 
a  dependent  slum,  composed  of  dwellings  run  up 
for  the  factory  workers,  often  little  more  than 
shelters,  in  which  every  sanitary  law  was  set  at 
naught.  In  response  to  the  call  of  capital  for 
labour,  men,  women,  and  children  would  be  col- 
lected together  as  a  formless,  inorganic  agglomera- 
tion of  human  beings,  with  no  ordered  communal 
life,  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
or  of  medical  attendance  for  the  sick  and  aged. 
The  factory  operative  who  spends  his  days  in 
exhausting  toil  is  incapacitated  by  the  whole 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  work  from  giving 
much  attention  to  those  arrangements  which  go 
to  make  up  a  civihsed  environment.  Town  dwellers 
cannot,  as  individuals,  provide  themselves  with 
sanitation,  education,  or  police  ;  some  external 
authority  must  be  evolved  by  communal  effort, 
or  created  by  State  intervention  to  see  to  these 
matters,  or  they  will  not  be  seen  to  at  all.  The 
operative  must  live  within  reach  of  his  work  ;  if 
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the  only  available  dwelling  was  undrained  or 
tainted  with  foul  air  from  its  cess-pool,  he  must 
take  it  and  do  his  best ;  if  there  were  no  water 
supply,  he  or  his  wife,  after  their  day's  work,  must 
take  a  jug  to  get  some  from  the  nearest  pump  or 
spring.  It  is  not  likely,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  they  would  be  very  nice  as  to  quality,  or 
exacting  as  to  quantity.  Personal  cleanliness 
would  be  wellnigh  impossible.  In  the  crowded, 
unventilated  factory  by  day,  in  the  crowded,  un- 
ventilated  sleeping-room  by  night,  the  operative 
population  spent  their  lives,  breathing  the  same 
close  air  over  and  over,  in  conditions  exhausting 
to  the  nerves,  and  calculated  to  produce  an  intense 
craving  for  strong  drink.  Chadwick  tells  a  story 
of  how  he  once  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  a 
workman  who,  though  apparently  a  sensible  man, 
expended  what  he,  Chadwick,  considered  to  be 
too  much  of  his  income  in  drink.  The  man's 
reply  was,  "  Do  you,  sir,  come  and  live  here,  and 
you  will  drink  whisky  too."  * 

The  special  misery  of  the  period  under  considera- 
tion consisted  in  the  fact  that  while  society  was 
still  ahnost  mediaeval  in  its  ideas  and  habits  of  mind, 
its  economic  development  had  outgrown  the  mediae- 
val organisation,  and  every  day  new  appliances, 
new  inventions,  and  new  means  of  transport  were 
transforming    industry,    and    throwing  immense 

power  into  the  hands  of  men  who  possessed  any 

>^ 

*  Address  on  Economy  and  Trade,  by  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  1864,  p.  95. 
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capital.   Under  the  old  domestic  system  of  industry 
capital  played  a  comparatively  unimportant  part. 
The  capitalist  employer  was  mostly  a  mere  mer- 
chant, who  controlled  only  the  marketing  of  the 
produce,  and  bought  up,  e.g.,  the  stuffs  that  the 
weavers  wove  in  their  own  homes.    Under  the 
factory  system,  on  the  contrary,  the  employer 
controlled  the  whole  process  of  manufacture  in 
his  factory,  where  his  authority  was  unlimited 
and  unrestricted.    Many  of  the  employers,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  stages  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
were  themselves  of  the  working  class.  The  possibili- 
ties that  were  opening  up  before  the  advance  of 
machinery  and  the  growth  of  capital  were  intoxi- 
cating.  Labour  must  be  had.   How  it  was  housed, 
what  sort  of  washing,  cleaning,  or  sleeping  accom- 
modation it  had,  what  sort  of  family  life  it  could 
maintain,  was  of  no  concern  to  the  general  run  of 
masters.    The  evils  of  overcrowding  and  insanitary 
conditions  were  most  imperfectly  understood.  From 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  scientific  know- 
ledge, as  to  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  had  been  increasing,  but  in  1830  the 
new  knowledge  was  still  unrecognised  by  the 
Legislature.    Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1832,  Parliament  represented  little 
but  the  landed  interest.    Municipal  Corporations 
were  not  reformed  till  1835,  and  then,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  had  not  adequate  powers  to  deal 
with  questions  of  Public  Health. 

There  were  certain  regulations  as  to  quarantine, 
and  money  was  annually  voted  for  vaccination. 
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With  these  exceptions  the  Central  Government  had 
no  responsibihty  with  regard  to  pubhc  health  at 
all,  and  the  existing  local  authorities  had  no  power 
to  deal  with  the  extraordinary  problems  presented 
by  the  growth  of  industrial  towns.  Local  Acts 
were  passed  to  give  special  powers  to  certain  towns, 
and  Improvement  Commissioners  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  such  purposes  as  lighting,  draining, 
and  paving  the  streets.  They  did  not,  however, 
attempt  to  face  the  question  of  Public  Health  in 
its  essentials,  and  were  incapable  of  providing 
that  public  protection  of  and  responsibility  for 
the  general  interest  which  is  necessary  in  any 
densely  populated  community.  The  overcrowded 
and  insanitary  state  of  towns  was  naturally  favour- 
able to  the  existence  of  much  crime  and  disorder, 
but  until  1829  there  was  no  police  force  to  guard 
the  property  and  persons  of  citizens.  The  Poor 
Law  was  still  on  the  old  parochial  basis  given  it  in 
1 60 1,  and  the  abuses  connected  with  its  administra- 
tion showed  this  to  be  a  hopelessly  out-of-date 
arrangement. 

' '  Wandering  between  two  worlds  we  stand 
One  dead,  one  struggling  to  be  born." 

At  this  critical  and  difficult  period  Edwin  Chad- 
wick, in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  was  called 
to  his  country's  service. 

The  Factory  Commission,  1833. — The  part  played 
by  Chadwick  on  the  Factory  Commission  of  1833 
has  received  little  attention.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary here  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  shocking 
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abuses  connected  with  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
old  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  had  provided  that 
destitute  children  should  be  apprenticed  to  masters 
to  learn  a  trade.  This  provision,  which  under 
wise  and  careful  supervision  might  be  fraught 
with  excellent  results,  had  the  disadvantage  of 
providing  a  supply  of  cheap,  if  not  unpaid  labour, 
which  could  be  easily  exploited  by  grasping  and 
unscrupulous  masters.  There  was  no  system  of 
control  and  supervision  over  the  children  thus 
apprenticed  out.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  mills  were  often  situated  in  lonely 
valleys  in  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  water  power, 
and  even  the  check  of  public  opinion  was  wanting 
in  these  out-of-the-way  places.  When  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  caused  a  sudden  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  the  pauper  apprentices  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  vanloads  of  them 
used  to  be  sent  from  London  or  the  rural  districts 
to  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  Once  arrived  at 
their  destination,  these  unfortunate  children  were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  their  master,  who 
could  board,  lodge,  and  clothe,  and  treat  them 
generally  as  he  pleased.  In  1784,  Dr.  Percival  and 
some  other  medical  men  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
factory  children,  and  made  a  serious  representation 
to  the  county  magistrates  of  the  evil  state  of 
things  existing.  The  children  were  found  to  be 
employed  cruelly  long  hours,  and  far  into  the 
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night,  they  were  overcrowded  in  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings, and  were  without  any  means  of  instruction. 
In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  magistrates 
decided  that,  in  future,  they  would  not  allow 
"  indentures  of  Parish  apprentices  whereby  they 
shall  be  bound  to  owners  of  cotton  mills  and  other 
works  in  which  children  are  obliged  to  work  in  the 
night,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day."  No 
direct  measures  were,  however,  taken  to  alleviate 
their  condition,  and  at  intervals  the  public  was 
shocked  by  revelations  of  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment sometimes  meted  out  to  these  unhappy 
children,  and  the  benighted  state  of  ignorance 
and  demoralisation  in  which  they  were  too  often  left. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  matter  up  and  got  an 
Act  passed  in  1802,  called  the  Health  and  Morals 
of  Apprentices  Act,  which  forbade  work  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  at  night,  and  made 
some  simple,  but  excellent,  regulations  for  the 
cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories,  for  the  decent 
lodging  and  treatment  of  apprentices,  as  well  as 
for  their  education.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  appointed  as  visitors  and  inspectors  of  the 
factories,  to  see  that  the  law  was  obeyed.  Herein 
was  the  weak  point  of  this  extremely  well-inten- 
tioned Act.  Inspection  is  not  a  duty  that  can 
well  be  entrusted  to  unpaid  country  gentlemen, 
however  benevolent  and  amiable.  The  Justices 
of  the  Peace  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
apprentices  much  disliked  the  office,  as  they  felt 
it  made  them  obnoxious  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours :  they  visited  rarely,  and  then  usually  sent 
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a  polite  intimation  in  advance  to  herald  their 
approach.  Of  course  they  found  things  in  order, 
and  the  occasional  criticisms  ventured  by  some  of 
the  more  energetic  spirits  were  not  of  a  very  drastic 
nature.  One  of  the  main  abuses  of  that  time  was 
the  compelling  these  miserable  children  to  work 
at  night.  Nothing  but  surprise  visits  at  night 
could  have  checked  this  practice,  but  it  is  most  ' 
unlikely  that  the  magistrates  ever  could  or  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  at  night.  Whether 
they  did  the  work  at  all,  indeed,  depended  on  their 
own  pleasure,  which  is  the  weak  point  of  any 
inspection  by  unpaid,  non-professional  persons. 

During  the  thirty  years  following  the  passing 
of  the  Apprentices  Act,  in  1802,  the  demand  for 
cheap  labour  continually  increased.  England  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  expansion  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  was 
taking  place  at  a  time  when  owing  to  her  insular 
position,  which  separated  her  from  the  wars  and 
revolutions  of  the  Continent,  she  had  for  a  time 
something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  the  new  industrial 
means  and  inventions.  The  introduction  of  steam 
power  greatly  increased  the  cotton  trade,  and 
effected  a  further  transformation  in  its  methods. 
It  now  became  unnecessary  to  take  in  pauper 
apprentices,  for  instead  of  building  mills  by  a 
waterfall  in  a  valley,  the  aim  was  now  to  place 
them  wherever  coal  could  be  best  obtained  ;  in 
these  rapidly  growing  industrial  centres  marriage 
was  early,  children  were  many,  parents  poor  and 
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thoughtless,  and  it  was  easy  to  get  any  number  of 
children  to  work,  not  to  mention  that  many  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  had  now  lost  their  work, 
or  were  wretchedly  paid,  and  were  thankful  to  let 
their  children  earn.    There  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  children  were  employed  in  factories 
from  very  early  years,  five  or  six  years  old,  or  even 
younger,  preposterous  as  it  sounds ;    that  they 
were  often  employed  at  night,  or  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  were  practically 
without  any  instruction  or  training  other  than 
their  work.   In  the  factories  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation  were  too  often  neglected,  accidents 
many,  and  there  were  frequent  cases  of  cripphng 
and  disablement.    Boys  and  girls  could  become 
independent  very  young,  and  married  early,  and 
thus  there  was  a  large  population  growing  up  in 
the  industrial  districts  almost  outside  the  bounds 
of  orderly  hfe  and  decent  citizenship.    Now  the 
Government  of  that  period  was  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  several  Acts  of  Parha- 
ment  were  passed  between  1819  and  1831,  with 
the  intention  of  regulating  employment  in  fac- 
tories.   The  regulations  were  absurdly  mild,  such 
as  that  children  under  thirteen  should  not  be 
employed  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.   But  even 
the  inadequate  regulations  which  were  put  on 
the  statute  book  were  not  enforced,  because  there 
was  no  official  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  law.    The  Act  of  1819  endeavoured  to  en- 
sure a  stricter  control  by  offering  a  reward  for 
information  given  of  breaches  of  the  law.  This 
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also  failed  to  secure  effective  administration,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  operatives  dared  not 
inform  against  their  masters  for  fear  of  losing 
employment ;  not  to  mention  that  the  spinners 
were  themselves  virtually  the  employers  of  the 
child  "  piecers."  Some,  whether  from  need  or 
demoralisation,  lived  on  their  children's  earnings  ; 
others  made  a  profit  from  employing  their  own 
or  their  neighbours'  children  ;  and  however  much 
the  better-minded  and  more  intelligent  might 
revolt  against  the  system,  there  was  enough  solid- 
arity amongst  them  to  make  the  position  of 
informer  invidious  and  impossible.  On  the  passing 
of  the  Factory  Bill  of  1831,  the  Manchester  masters 
themselves  entered  into  an  association,  and  sub- 
scribed funds,  with  the  view  of  laying  information 
against  all  who  should  infringe  the  law.  Many 
informations  were  laid,  but  there  were  few  con- 
victions, much  perjury,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  soon  ceased.*  The  Factory  Act  was  very 
nearly  a  dead  letter,  and  while  the  cotton  trade 
flourished  and  grew  apace,  the  misery  of  the  opera- 
tives and  their  children  made  it  a  byword  among 
decent  people. 

Somewhere  about  1830  an  agitation  on  behalf 
of  the  operatives  was  started,  mainly  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Richard  Oastler,  Michael  Sadler,  and  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury.  These  men 
were  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of  philan- 
thropy and  sympathy  with  suffering.    They  were 

*  Factory  Commission  (Pari.  Papers,  1834,  xix.  Appendix 
D,  2,  p.  213). 
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neither  Socialists  nor  Democrats  ;  they  believed 
in  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  weak  by  a 
strong  and  benevolent  aristocracy.  Sadler  said, 
in  all  seriousness,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  the  workers  to  be  the  property  of  their 
employers,  for  then  they  would  be  valued,  and 
their  lives  and  hands  would  be  of  some  considera- 
tion. Oastler  was  the  most  hot-headed  and  senti- 
mental of  Tories.  He  called  the  factory  system 
"  a  horrible  scheme  of  cruelty  and  murder,"  he 
detested  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  abhorred  the 
introduction  of  pohce.  In  giving  evidence  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831, 
he  advocated  the  pillory  and  flogging  as  punish- 
ments for  breaches  of  the  Factory  Act.  These 
men  did  splendid  service  for  industrial  reform,  and 
they  were  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  opera- 
tive class  and  combine  the  philanthropic  movement 
with  a  vigorous  agitation  carried  on  by  the  workers 
themselves.  They  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
certain  amount  of  political  support  from  the  Tory 
party,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Tories  might  or  might  not  care  about  factory 
children,  but  any  stick  was  good  enough  to  beat 
the  manufacturers  with.  The  proposal  adopted 
by  Sadler's  party  was  the  limitation  of  the  working 
day  in  factories  to  ten  hours,  and  they  were  often 
called,  "  Ten  hours'  men."  But  on  the  main 
practical  question,  which  was,  how  to  make  such 
a  law  effective  in  application,  it  must  be  owned 
they  were  practically  without  a  policy,  the  only 
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suggestion  made  from  their  side  being  that  the 
reward  for  informations  laid  should  be  increased, 
and  that  repeated  offences  should  render  a  manu- 
facturer liable  to  imprisonment.  A  very  little 
reflection  will  show  that  neither  of  these  expedients 
would  have  met  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting 
the  operatives  to  complain,  when  it  was  contrary 
to  their  interests  and  esprit  de  corps  to  do  so.  No 
one  will  deny  this  little  band  of  men  the  glory  of 
having  done  the  spade-work  of  agitation,  and 
led  a  magnificent  campaign.  To  this  day  it  is  not 
possible  to  read  Sadler's  speech  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill  without  strong  emotion 
and  a  warm  admiration  for  the  magnificent  elo- 
quence and  statesmanlike  spirit  of  the  speaker.* 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  had  Sadler  and  his 
friends  carried  a  Bill  on  the  basis  they  themselves 
wished,  the  result  would  have  been  simply  another 
link  in  the  series  of  abortive  factory  acts.  With 
all  their  energy,  warm  feeling,  and  noble  gifts, 
they  had  not  as  clear  an  insight  into  the  facts  of 
social  life  and  the  real  needs  of  the  case  as  had  the 
very  different  and  less  romantic  figure  who  was 
to  supply  the  defects  in  their  work,  and  justify 
its  importance  in  social  reform. 

Sadler's  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  subject  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  over  which  Sadler  himself 
presided.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  f  was  produced 
showing  that  the  children  were  atrociously  over- 

*  Hansard,  March  i6,  1832. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  1831-32,  xv. 
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worked,  and  the  conditions  in  other  ways  extremely 
bad,  but  the  manufacturers  declared  the  evidence 
was  biassed  and  unfair.  In  the  early  summer  of 
1832  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  and  the  new 
Parliament  was  elected.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terest now  urged  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  take  evidence  on  the  spot.  This 
Commission  (consisting  of  Mr.  Tooke,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  as  secretary) 
was  distrusted  by  the  operatives  and  their  friends 
in  Parliament,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  brief 
to  minimise  the  evils  of  child  labour  and  long  hours. 
The  appointment  of  the  Commission  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  stratagem  to  delay  and,  if  possible, 
avert  legislation.  These  anticipations  were  not 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  already  acting 
as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inquiry,  pushed  forward  the  work  of  the  Factory 
Commission  wdth  extraordinary  energy  and  dis- 
patch. Formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  the  Central  Board  of  the  Factory 
Commission  was  supplemented  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioners who  visited  one  district  after  another, 
inquiring  into  the  facts  and  reporting  thereon. 
Chadwick  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  instruc- 
tions for  the  local  inquirers  :  he  drafted  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  general  report,  founded  on  the 
evidence  and  the  subsidiary  reports,  and  carried 
out  the  business  with  such  rapidity  that  the  report 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  July  13th, 
1833.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Commission 
confirmed  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  that  had 
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been  brought  before  Sadler's  Committee,  and 
reported  in  favour  of  legislation.  The  principal 
recommendations  were:  a  limitation  of  working 
hours  for  all  under  eighteen,  with  shorter  hours  for 
children  under  thirteen  ;  a  provision  that  children 
under  thirteen  should  attend  school ;  and  the 
appointment  of  professional  inspectors. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mission explained  at  some  length  their  reason  for 
departing  from  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  already 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley.  The 
Commissioners  considered  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
would  not  accomplish  its  own  object,  viz.  the 
protection   of   children.     They   pronounced  the 
restriction  of  children's  labour  to  ten  hours  to  be 
an  inadequate  protection,  and  medical  evidence 
was  quoted  showing  that  ten  hours'  work  is  far 
too  much  for  young  children.    "  The  effects  of 
labour  during  such  hours  are,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical 
constitution,   the  production   of   disease  wholly 
irremediable — and  the  partial  or  entire  exclusion 
(by  reason  of  excessive  fatigue)  from  the  means  of 
obtaining  adequate  education,  and  acquiring  useful 
habits,  or  of  profiting  by  those  means  when  af- 
forded."    Chadwick   drew   a  strong  distinction 
between  the  children  and  the  adult  operatives. 
He  showed  little  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  adult  workers  for  legal  restriction  of  hours, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  Lord  Ashley  and 
Sadler,  who  desired  to  limit  the  hours  during 
which  the  machinery  might  be  in  motion,  which 
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would  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  work  auto- 
matically for  all  alike.  But  in  regard  to  children, 
as  being  "  not  free  agents,"  the  Commission  claimed 
to  be  more  advanced  than  the  "ten  hours'  men" 
themselves.  The  report,  however,  was  couched 
in  an  eminently  sane,  sober,  and  non-sensational 
style.  The  Commission  expressly  disavowed  any 
intention  to  cast  a  special  slur  on  the  cotton  trade, 
or  to  suggest  that  children  were  worse  treated  in 
cotton  factories  than  in  most  other  industries. 
"  It  appears  in  evidence,  that  of  all  employments 
to  which  children  are  subjected,  those  carried 
on  in  factories  are  amongst  the  least  laborious 
and,  of  all  departments  of  indoor  labour,  the  least 
unwholesome.  It  is  in  evidence  that  boys  em- 
ployed in  collieries  are  subjected  at  a  very  early 
age  to  very  severe  labour,  that  cases  of  deformity 
are  more  common,  and  accidents  more  frequent 
amongst  them  than  amongst  children  employed 
in  factories.  Hand-loom  weavers,  framework  knit- 
ters, lace-runners,  and  workpeople  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  domestic  manufacture,  are,  in  most 
cases,  worked  at  earlier  ages  for  longer  hours  and 
for  less  wages  than  the  body  of  children  employed 
in  factories.  One  witness  is  even  anxious  to  have 
his  opinion  recorded  on  the  necessity  of  extending 
legislative  protection  to  many  other  descriptions 
of  labourers,  besides  those  in  factories,  and  refers 
to  the  case  of  apprentices  of  milliners  and  shop- 
keepers and  even  to  that  of  school  girls  in  finishing 
schools."  The  reason  given  by  the  Commission 
to  justify  the  selection  of  the  textile  factories  for 
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special  treatment  was  that  "  children  in  factories 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  infant 
population  ...  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  improvements  in  machinery  to  throw  more  work 
on  them  to  the  displacement  of  adult  labour.  The 
children  so  employed  are  assembled  together  in 
large  numbers.  .  .  .  Their  daily  entrance  into 
and  dismissal  from  the  factories  take  place  with 
the  regularity  of  military  discipline.  These  assem- 
blages, therefore  .  .  .  may  easily  be  subjected 
to  regulations  which  could  not,  even  if  the  motives 
for  interference  were  equally  strong,  be  applied  to 
children  in  other  employments  without  such  an 
extent  and  expense  of  police  and  such  a  vexatious 
scrutiny  of  private  dwellings  and  occupations,  as 
could  not  be  borne."  *  In  another  part  of  the 
report,  the  Commissioners  say  that  "  The  effects 
of  factory  labour  on  children  are  immediate  and 
remote  :  the  immediate  effects  are  fatigue,  sleepi- 
ness, and  pain  ;  the  remote  effects,  such  at  least 
as  are  usually  conceived  to  result  from  it,  are, 
deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution,  deformity, 
disease,  and  deficient  mental  instruction  and  moral 
culture."  f  Many  years  afterwards,  in  refemng  to 
this  commission,  Mr.  Chadwick  said,  "  In  the  case 
of  children  and  young  persons  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufactories,  we  carried  it  as  a  principle 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  employed  as  to  exclude 
them  from  the  benefits  of  education,  or  to  subject 
the  public  to  the  charges,  inconveniences,  and 


*  Report  of  Factory  Commission  (Pari.  Papers,  1833,  vol.  xx, 
p.  55).  t  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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evils  of  an  ignorant  class."  The  attentive  reader 
will  perceive  that  although  these  recommendations 
are  couched  in  very  cautious,  unemotional  lan- 
guage, they  do,  in  fact,  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  they  go  further  in  reality  than  the 
excited  harangues  of  Oastler  and  others.  As  long 
as  the  philanthropic  agitators  (all  honour  to  them) 
mainly  appealed  to  pity  and  compassion,  they  could 
be  apparently  confuted  by  the  argument,  that  it 
would  be  worse  for  the  children  to  starve  than  to 
work.  But  Chadwick  took  the  discussion  on  to 
the  plane  of  social  economics,  and  showed  that 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  factories  where 
children  were  compelled  to  work  the  same  hours 
as  grown  persons  were  tending  to  deteriorate  the 
population,  both  morally  and  physically,  by 
excess  of  labour.  Physically,  the  effects  of  exces- 
sive hours  of  labour  were  aggravated  by  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions  of  ill-ventilated  and  ill-drained 
workshops,  and  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  dwell- 
ings ;  and  by  a  quaint  but  most  suggestive  illustra- 
tion, the  economic  results  and  the  waste  of  working 
force  were  shown  to  be  such  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  farmer,  to  obtain  one  working  horse,  had  to 
raise  two  colts,  or  as  if  the  adult  working  horse, 
when  raised,  lasted  only  two-thirds  of  the  produc- 
tive time  that  would  be  obtained  under  better 
sanitary  conditions. 

Chadwick  would  fain  have  limited  children's 
work  to  six  hours  a  day,  but  he  recognised  that 
industry  was  scarcely  ready  for  so  drastic  a  change, 
and  contented  himself  with  drafting  a  Bill  limiting 
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children's  work  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  requiring 
some  hours  of  school  attendance  per  week.  This 
proved  a  stepping-stone  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Half-Time  system,  which  was  enacted  in  1844. 
In  more  modern  times,  we  are  beginning  to  have 
our  doubts  about  half-time,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  children  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  serious 
part  in  industry  at  all.  But  as  compared  with 
the  days  when  wretched,  exhausted  children  were 
compelled  to  work  full  hours  like  any  adult  opera- 
tive, and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any  instruc- 
tion at  all,  the  Half-Time  system  may  be  regarded 
as  a  great  step. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1833  was  the  institution  of  paid  inspectors 
under  the  Central  Government.  Robert  Owen 
had  foreseen  the  need  of  appointing  officials  who 
should  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  inspection 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  chance  goodwill  of 
the  unpaid  Justices.  In  the  Bill  drafted  by  him,  in 
1815,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  Visitor  of 
Mills  should  not  be  the  Justice  and  the  clergyman, 
as  heretofore,  but  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  his 
deputy,  or  some  other  qualified  person,  who  should 
be  paid  for  his  trouble  and  have  full  power  to  enter 
factories  and  inspect  at  any  time  during  working 
hours  that  he  should  think  fit.*  Whether  Chad- 
wick  had  ever  heard  of  this  proposal  of  Owen's,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  ;  he  might  have  done  so  through 
Bentham,  who  had  at  one  time  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Owen.    The  Factory  Commission 

*  Owen's  Autobiography,  p.  23. 
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of  1833  found  itself  receiving  suggestions  favour- 
able to  the  institution  of  inspectors,  even  from  the 
manufacturing  employers  themselves,  most  of  whom 
favoured  the  idea  of  locally  resident  officials, 
charged  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  com- 
plaints relating  to  the  infraction  of  the  law.  The 
Commission  demurred  to  this  plan  on  the  score  of 
expense  ;  such  officers  would  have  to  be  numerous, 
and  very  expensive,  if  they  were  to  be  adequately 
paid  for  their  services,  and  the  Commission  con- 
sidered that  by  giving  the  magistrates  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  complaints  made  before  them,  a 
comparatively  small  agency  would  suffice.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  Chadwick,  at  least,  had  also  in 
view  the  possibility  that  local  inspectors  would  be 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers, and  the  desirability  that  officers  should 
be  entirely  free  from  any  local  bias  or  partiality. 
The  Commission  finally  decided  to  recommend 
the  appointment  by  Government  of  peripatetic 
inspectors,  to  go  circuits  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  at  intervals  as  short  as  might  be  practic- 
able, and  to  have  the  right  of  entering  all  manu- 
factories where  children  were  employed  and  of 
ordering  machinery  to  be  fenced  off,  and  directing 
arrangements  of  a  sanitary  nature,  and  to  have 
cognisance  of  the  arrangements  for  the  education 
of  the  children  employed.  The  inspector  should 
also  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  com- 
plaints of  infraction  of  the  law,  to  give  directions 
with  relation  to  them  to  peace  officers,  and  fine  for 
neglect.  The  inspectors  should  also  meet  periodi- 
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cally  as  a  board,  and  report  to  the  Government 
for  the  information  of  the  Legislature  as  to  their 
proceedings,  and  as  to  any  amendments  of  the 
law  which  they  might  desire  to  see  carried  out. 

Curiously  enough,  the  proposed  provision  for 
inspection  met  with  ridicule  and  opposition  from 
the  Ten  Hours'  Agitators.  It  was  assumed  that 
as  the  inspectors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  they  would  necessarily  be  mere  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  The  Leeds 
Intelligencer  contemptuously  spoke  of  the  inspector- 
ships as  "a  lumbering  affair  .  .  .  their  chief 
recommendation  with  their  projectors  is  probably 
the  patronage  they  afford."  The  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull, 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  factory 
children's  cause,  suggested  "  that  if  these  inspectors, 
in  whose  appointment  the  mill-owners  will  have 
due  influence,  should  take  the  sides  of  their  patrons 
and  masters,  so  extensive,  so  arbitrary  are  their 
powers  that  we  shall  want  nothing  but  the  torture 
room  to  complete  their  character  and  ofhce  as 
factory  inquisitors."  *  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  Lord  Ashley  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  measure  proposed.  Lord  Althorp,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  moved  to  refer  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
to  a  select  Committee,  instructed  to  make  pro- 
visions for  shorter  hours  for  children  under  fourteen, 
and  also  for  education  and  inspection,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  main  difficulty  was  to  render  the 
law  effective,  and  that  the  law  already  in  force 
in  cotton  mills  was  notoriously  disregarded.  He 

*  Leeds  hitelligencer,  Aug.  loth,  Sept.  28th,  1833. 
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pointed  out  that  Lord  Ashley's  Bill  (the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill)  contained  no  provision  for  the  purpose,  and 
said  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  be  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion. Lord  Ashley,  in  replying,  said  he  would 
concur  with  the  proposal  for  inspectors,  but  his 
speech  contained  no  other  reference  to  that  part 
of  the  subject,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
mere  detail.  The  prejudice  against  inspectors  was, 
however,  vanquished  by  experience,  and  at  a  large 
meeting  in  1836,  the  resolution  in  favour  of  ten 
hours  contained  the  words  "  as  the  Legislature  has 
already  acknowledged  the  great  principle  of  educa- 
tion and  inspection,  this  meeting  recommends 
that  in  all  their  future  deliberations  on  this  subject 
they  make  it  imperative  on  all  parties  employing 
children  in  such  mills  and  factories  to  adhere  to 
the  law  in  this  respect."  * 

In  after  years  Oastler  spoke  with  approval  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  his  friends  would  fain  have  recom- 
mended inspection  themselves.  The  Commission 
of  1833,  he  said,  "  recommended  many  inter- 
ferences and  improvements  that  the  most  ardent 
friends  of^the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  dared  not  have 
suggested.  Among  others,  they  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Factoiy  Inspectors."  |  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  hint  of  this  desire  for  inspectors 
among  the  Ten  Hours'  Men's  contemporary  writ- 
ings, as  they  seem  to  have  relied  mainly  on  the 

*  Manchester  and  Salford  Advertiser,  Feb.  13th,  1836. 

t  Factory  Legislation,  a  pamphlet  by  Rich.  Oastler.  1855. 
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expedient  of  "  personal  punishment,"  imprisonment 
that  is  to  say,  for  breaches  of  the  Factory  Act. 
"  Alfred,"  the  well-known  historian  of  the  Factory 
Movement,  speaks  of  the  institution  of  inspectors 
with  a  merely  tepid  approval.* 

Long  afterwards,  in  1885,  Mr.  Chadwick,  now 
an  old  man,  recurred  to  his  work  on  the  Factories 
Commission,  in  reply  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  had  attacked  factory  regulations  as  question- 
able departures  from  the  principle  of  laissez  faire 
and  undue  interference  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed.  But  as  Chadwick  unanswerably 
pointed  out,  the  Commission  of  inquiry  had  found 
"  great  economical  waste  of  the  force  and  working 
stock  of  the  country.  The  children  were  extensively, 
permanently,  ruined  bodily  by  overwork,  in  work- 
ing the  same  stages  as  the  adults,  and  mentally 
injured  by  exclusion  from  education.  .  .  .  And  all 
this  waste  of  money  fell,  by  laissez  faire,  not  upon 
the  consumer,  but  chiefly  on  the  ratepayers,  and 
others  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  production. 
.  .  .  It  may  be  interpreted  that  our  opponents 
were  for  the  maintenance  of  such  local  self-govern- 
ment as  that  which  enabled  the  few  to  throw  upon 
the  many,  expenses  of  the  relief  of  the  premature 
disablements  and  destitution  occasioned  by  the 
overwork  of  young  children.  .  .  .  Laissez  faire 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  '  Give  us  honour,  give 
us  position  for  enjoyment,  but  do  not  ask  for  any 
labour  of  thought  in  return  for  them,  to  give  relief 
from  evils  which  do  not  afflict  ourselves.'  When 

*  History  of  the  Factory  Movement,  by  "Alfred,"  vol.  ii,  p.  65. 
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the  truth  becomes  better  known,  of  the  benefits 
derivable  from  sanitary  and  administrative  science, 
the  country  will  insist  upon  due  recognition  and 
application  by  more  of  well-directed  centralisation 
for  their  better  relief  and  protection. 

"  The  term  laissez  faire  was  first  applied  in 
political  economy  to  the  relief  from  obstruction  to 
interchange  or  to  the  freedom  of  transit.  But,  as 
now  applied,  with  the  result  of  letting  mischief 
work,  and  evils  go  on  which  do  not  affect  ourselves, 
it  is,  I  consider,  a  doctrine  of  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, and  politically  it  is  due  to  conciliate  the 
respect  of  the  poor  for  authority  by  its  sedulous 
care  for  the  reduction  of  the  evils  which  peculiarly 
affect  the  poor — which  economically  I  have  found 
to  be  a  loss  of  force  and  a  waste  of  money."  * 

*  The  Evils  of  Disunity  in  Central  and  Local  Administration, 
by  E.  Chadwick,  c.b.,  pp.  75-7.    London,  1885. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHADWICK  AND  THE  POOR  LAW 
COMMISSION 

DOWN  to  1834,  the  organisation  of  poor  relief 
was  a  purely  parochial  matter.  The  idea 
of  the  central  authority  claiming  to  control  matters 
of  internal  administration  was  entirely  foreign  to 
the  constitutional  developments  that  took  place 
in  the  eighteeenth  century.  Local  administrative 
government  was  not  subordinate  to  the  Cabinet, 
but  was  regulated  by  the  common  law  and  by 
innumerable  Acts  of  Parliament.  Internal  ad- 
ministration was  carried  on  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  subject  only  to  the  remote  possibility  of 
interference  from  higher  Courts  of  Justice.  Local 
government,  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  became,  in  short,  completely  decentral- 
ised. The  history  of  the  machinery  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  form  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  of  fitting  ancient  institutions  to 
modern  needs.  The  parish  was  no  longer  a  suitable 
unit  of  administration  when  new  means  of  loco- 
motion and  new  industrial  methods  were  daily 
transforming  the  relation  of  the  labourer  to  his 
work.    Moreover,  the  special  difficulties  of  a  time 
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of  economic  stress  had  induced  the  widespread 
adoption  of  an  expedient  which  experience  showed 
to  be  a  remedy  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  just  comparison  of 
the  state  of  the  poor  at  different  periods,  but  there 
seems  good  ground  to  suppose  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  was  a  time  of  special  and  peculiar 
misery  to  the  working  classes  of  England.  The 
Enclosure  Act  of  1801  tended  to  extinguish  the 
class  of  small  farmers,  and  to  introduce  a  new  class 
of  capitalist  farmers,  who  worked  large  holdings. 
The  common  fields  were  rapidly  broken  up.  As 
one  consequence  of  the  change,  the  labourer  became 
more  entirely  dependent  on  the  wages  he  earned 
from  his  employers  than  had  formerly  been  the 
case.  The  cottagers  lost  the  right  or  privilege, 
whichever  it  may  have  been,  to  keep  a  cow  on  the 
common  waste,  or  gather  a  few  sticks  for  fuel. 
Moreover,  the  diminution  of  small  farms  deprived 
the  labourers  of  the  hope  of  becoming  themselves 
independent  farmers  in  a  small  way.  The  chance 
of  bettering  their  position  was  gone,  and  the  labour- 
ers had  now  no  prospect  in  life.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  At  the  very  time  when  the  old,  semi- 
feudal  relation  was  giving  place  to  the  cash-nexus, 
and  the  cottager  becoming  a  wage-earner,  pure 
and  simple,  his  wages  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
support  a  family.  So  miserable  were  agricultural 
earnings  at  this  t.me  that  some  suggestions  were 
made  for  reviving  the  practice  of  assessing  wages 
in  accordance  with  the  price  of  com.   It  was  urged, 
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however,  that  such  a  measure  would  deprive  the 
less  efficient  labourers  of  employment.  Others 
feared  that  a  legal  minimum  would  tend  to  become 
a  maximum  and  discourage  the  new  industries. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  "  to  expect 
that  the  farmers  and  other  employers  of  the  poor 
should  generously  come  forward,  and  of  their  own 
accord  vary  and  increase  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, in  exact  proportion  to  their  varying  and 
increasing  necessities,  is  utterly  hopeless,  they  will 
no  more  do  it  than  they  would  make  good  roads 
without  the  aid  of  turnpikes,  or  the  prescription 
of  statutes  enforced  by  the  magistrates,  though 
both  one  and  the  other  would  often  really  and  truly 
further  their  interest.*  The  act  of  settlement 
hindered  the  free  movement  of  labour  in  the  direc- 
tions where  its  remuneration  would  have  been 
improved,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  load  of  war  taxation  and  the  high 
price  of  food  reduced  the  poor  to  a  terrible  point 
of  misery.  The  industrial  revolution  intensified 
evils  which  at  a  time  of  less  rapid  change  might 
have  been  remedied  by  the  old  methods.  To  meet 
the  difficulty,  Gilbert's  Act  of  1782  vested  powers  of 
relief  in  the  Justices  and  a  Board  of  Guardians 
appointed  by  them,  and  provided  that  only  im- 
potent persons  and  children  should  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  Those  who  were  willing  to  work 
but  unable  to  find  work  were  to  be  employed  and 
paid  by  the  guardians  in  their  own  parish.  Under 

*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  xxv,  612;  quoted  in  Cunningham's 
Growth  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  vol.  iii,  p.  716. 
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the  allowance  system,  introduced  by  the  Berkshh'e 
magisti-ates  in  1795,  labourers  were  granted  a 
supplement  to  wages,  graded  according  to  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  easier  in  the  light 
of  modern  experience  to  condemn  this  practice 
(which  came  to  be  extensively  adopted),  than 
to  pronounce  exactly  what  else  could  have  been 
done  to  mitigate  distress,  with  the  means,  know- 
ledge, and  organisation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  at  that  time.  All  the  growth  of  wealth, 
information,  and  statistics,  and  the  improvement 
in  local  government  has  not  enabled  the  England 
of  to-day  satisfactorily  to  solve  the  problem  of 
West  Ham  and  Poplar,  and  we  therefore  have 
not,  perhaps,  much  right  to  be  wdse  after  the  event, 
and  judge  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  who  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  destitution  more 
widely  spread  than  any  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
day.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  allow- 
ance system,  as  it  hardened  into  a  recognised 
means  of  supplementing  wages,  was  demoralising 
to  both  sides.  It  was  not  the  labourers  only  who 
were  pauperised.  The  farmers  had  only  to  meet 
together  and  agree  that  they  would  pay  their 
workmen  a  shiUing  a  day,  and  that  the  other  rate- 
payers should  pay  them  another  shilling,  which 
they  themselves  were  empowered  to  assess,  collect, 
and  distribute.*    This  worked  out  as  a  direct 

*  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  8oi. 
See  also  First  Annual  Report,  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1835, 
p.  133,  which  states  that  the  employers  in  Berkshire  and  Oxon 
had  been  giving  the  lowest  possible  wages,  knowing  that  the 
parish  would  add  a  supplement.  The  Report  on  the  Further 
Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  says  that  there  was  a 
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incentive  to  underpayment  and  sweating  on  the 
employers'  part,  idleness  and  improvidence  on  the 
workers'.  Testimony  to  the  evils  of  the  system 
can  be  collected  from  the  most  diverse  sources. 
Charles  Knight  says  of  his  youth,  in  1800:  "I 
gradually  grew  into  a  chronic  state  of  suspicion  as 
to  the  general  excellence  of  our  political  and  social 
system.  I  saw  a  vast  deal  of  wretchedness  around 
me,  and  I  saw  no  attempt  to  relieve  it  except  by 
doles  of  bread  at  the  church  door  on  Sundays,  with 
an  indiscriminate  alms-giving  to  vagrants  every 
night  by  the  overseer,  and  a  driving  of  them  out 
of  the  borough  by  the  beadle  the  next  day.  There 
was  no  education  except  at  the  Free  School  for 
some  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  .  .  .  Out- 
relief  to  the  poor  was  voted  every  week  by  a  com- 
mittee with  a  lavish  hand.  The  assistant  overseer 
insulted  the  weak,  and  was  bullied  by  the  strong. 
The  parish  gravel  pit  was  the  specific  for  want  of 
employment,  continuous  or  temporary.  The  poor's 
rate  was  enormous,  for  there  was  destitution  every- 
where through  sickness  and  death,  produced  by 
the  contempt  of  sanitary  laws.  There  was  no 
dispensary,  and  the  parish  doctor  was  hard-worked 
and  ill-paid."  * 

Another  deplorable  feature  of  the  system  was 
that  the  employing  class  tended  to  become  in- 
sensible to  the  evil  of  low  wages,  and  no  longer, 
even  in  theory,  recognised  that  the  labourer  ought 

strong  feeling  in  favour  of  out-relief  in  Oxfordshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Warwickshire,  the  reason  assigned  being  sympathy, 
but  the  real  motive  being  the  desire  to  keep  down  wages. 
*_Memoirs  of  a  Working  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  73. 
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to  be  able  to  earn  a  subsistence,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  family,  in  return  for  his  work. 
This  view  found  expression  in  lamentations  of  the 
decay  of  cottage  industries  as  an  aid  to  wages. 
Pauperism  was  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  these  sub- 
sidiary employments  ;  "  formerly  it  was  of  no 
importance  to  the  farmer  whether  he  employed 
a  single  or  married  labourer,  inasmuch  as  the 
labourer's  wife  and  family  could  provide  for  them- 
selves. They  are  now  dependent  on  the  man's 
labour,  or  nearly  so  ;  except  in  particular  cases,  as 
when  women  go  out  to  wash,  to  nurse,  or  take  in 
needlework,  and  so  on.  The  machinery  and  manu- 
facturers have  destroyed  cottage  labour.  ...  In 
agricultural  parishes  the  men,  the  labourers,  are 
not  too  numerous,  or  more  than  are  wanted  ;  but 
the  families  hang  as  a  dead  weight  tipon  the  rates,  for 
want  of  employment "  *  (italics  added).  One 
wonders  if  even  the  stalwarts  of  the  Manchester 
School  ever  committed  themselves  to  quite  so 
atomistic  a  view  of  society  as  that  of  this  writer, 
in  whose  economy  adult  labourers  are  expected 
to  be  content  with  their  individual  subsistence, 
while  their  wives  and  children  are  merely  a  "  dead 
weight,"  a  superfluous  burden.  In  1833,  the  average 
wage  of  labourers  throughout  England  was  esti- 
mated at  eight  shillings  a  week — "  a  sum  not 
sufficient  to  keep  any  labouring  man  in  a  state  of 
heathfulness  and  strength  befitting  him  for  bodily 
exertion."  f 

*  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  May,  1834,  p.  831. 
t  A  Letter  to  the  Ratepayers  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Repeal  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  by  J.  Sedgwick.  (Brit.  Mus.  number,  T.  1499  [3]). 
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The  whole  question  of  poverty  and  pauperism 
at  this  time  was  indeed  one  of  extraordinary 
complication.  Ancient  traditions,  customs,  and 
prejudices,  much  kindly  feeling  and  sentiment,  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  maladministration,  cor- 
ruption, and  abuse,  formed  a  problem  before  which 
a  mere  opportunist  would  have  been  nonplussed, 
and  an  investigator  with  the  usual  English  bias 
for  precedents  might  have  sat  down  and  written 
historical  monographs  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
"  the  hour  had  come,  and  the  man."  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  and  our  hero  was  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner.  In  Edwin  Chadwick  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  met  with  a 
stern,  rationalistic  critic,  a  man  still  young,  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  Benthamite  enthusiasm  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  with  no  kind 
of  sentiment  for  mediaevalism,  and  gifted  with  an 
extraordinary  faith,  vigour,  and  personality.  The 
Assistant  Commissioner  went  round  paying  surprise 
visits  to  workhouses  and  catechising  every  one 
about  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  thus  accu- 
mulated a  store  of  experience  and  first-hand  know- 
ledge which  in  his  restless  brain  was  soon  elabo- 
rated into  a  definite  scheme.  In  no  long  time  he 
was  placed  on  the  Commission  itself.  The  first 
report,  issued  in  1834,  embodied  the  centralising 
principle  which  Chadwick  had  imbibed  from 
Bentham.  The  report  argues  that  good  regulations 
have  been  found  "  in  single  and  separate,  and 
therefore  partial  operation,  scattered  amidst  a 
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multitude  of  parishes,"  and  that  these  beneficial 
regulations,  which  have  been  justified  by  experience, 
might  be  made  of  general  application  under  the 
control  of  a  Central  Board.  "We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  same  powers  of  making  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  now  exercised  by  upward 
of  15,000  unskilled  and  (practically)  irresponsible 
authorities,  liable  to  be  biassed  by  sinister  interests, 
should  be  confined  to  the  Central  Board  of  Control, 
on  which  responsibility  is  strongly  concentrated, 
and  which  will  have  the  most  extensive  informa- 
tion. .  .  .  Under  the  existing  system,  when  opposi- 
tion is  made  to  the  continuance  of  a  bad  practice, 
and  the  opposition  is  successful,  the  success  is 
limited  to  one  parish,  or  to  one  fifteen-thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  field  in  which  the  practice  may 
prevail.  In  the  next  parish,  and  in  other  parishes, 
the  form  of  the  abuse  is  generally  varied,  and 
requires  a  varied  as  well  as  a  renewed  opposition. 
These  variations  elude  legislative  enactments,  and 
divide  and  weaken  the  force  with  which  the  opinion 
of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community  would  act 
against  them."  *  The  report  continues  :  "  The 
central  agency  instituted  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  control  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
would  form  a  depository  of  comprehensive  informa- 
tion to  guide  the  local  officers  in  cases  which,  from 
their  comparatively  limited  experience  and  know- 
ledge, might  appear  to  them  to  be,  or  which  really 
were,  anomalous.  Applications  in  cases  of  this 
nature  have  already  been  made  to  the  Commission- 

*  Rep.,  1834,  p.  301 ;  reprint,  1894,  pp.  248-9. 
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ers.  Their  information  would  be  received  with  the 
conviction  of  its  being  the  best  existing  upon  the 
subject." 

These  recommendations  for  estabhshing  a  central 
governmental  control  over  the  machinery  of  relief- 
administration  excited  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
at  the  time,  but  have  become,  in  course  of  time,  so 
thoroughly  accepted  that  probably  few  persons 
realise  that  they  excited  a  violent  controversy 
within  the  memory  of  some  still  living.  Better 
known  is  the  famous  principle  enunciated  in  the 
section  entitled  "  Remedial  Measures,"  that  as 
the  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  relief,  the 
situation  of  the  relieved  person  shall  not  be  made 
"  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation 
of  the  independent  labourers  of  the  lowest  class." 
This  also  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
Bentham,  who  wrote  in  1831 :  "  Maintenance  at 
the  expense  of  others  should  not  be  made  more 
desirable  than  self -maintenance."  *  The  apparent 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  this  theory,  and  its 
practical  usefulness  at  a  time  of  enormous  abuse, 
have  given  this  principle  a  remarkable  vogue,  and 
it  has  been  treated  as  a  piece  of  all  but  inspired 
wisdom.  It  involved  as  a  necessary  corollary  the 
adoption  of  the  Workhouse  Test.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  even  paupers  should  be  deliberately 
fed  and  clothed  on  a  scale  below  that  of  the  workers 
in  sweated  industries.  No  one  would  suggest  that 
paupers  should  be  made  to  work  for  hours  longer 

*  History  of  the  war  between  Jeremy  Bentham  and  George  III, 
quoted  in  Mackay's  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  45. 
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than  the  most  oppressed  wage-earners  work  in 
certain  cases,  or  in  worse  conditions  than  those 
known  to  exist  in  certain  unhealthy  trades.  If 
the  State  takes  the  responsibility  of  relief  at  all, 
it  cannot  deliberately  starve,  overwork,  or  endanger 
the  health  of  the  recipients  thereof,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  make  relief  deterrent  by  offering 
it  in  the  House.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were, 
as  their  reasoning  shows  throughout,  almost  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  idea  of  the  adult  able-bodied 
pauper  of  agricultural  districts.    It  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  that  if  relief  could  be  made  suffi- 
ciently deterrent,  the  need  for  it  would  disappear, 
the  workhouse  would  empty,  and  wages  would  rise. 
The  idea  of  the  Workhouse  Test  does  undoubtedly, 
within  limits,  embody  a  psychological  truth,  which 
with  increased  knowledge  and  a  more  scientific 
administration  may  be  capable  of  a  more  fruitful 
application  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  It 
substitutes   the   conditional   for   the  imperative 
mood.   It  recognises  the  impossibility  of  compelling 
man  to  go  right,  and  adopts  the  plan,  at  once 
humaner  and  more  effective,  of  arranging  conditions 
so  that  he  shall  prefer  to  go  right  of  his  own  accord. 
The  "  workhouse  test  "  has,  doubtless,  been  often 
harshly  and  unwisely  administered,  but  there  will 
always  be  a  place  for  some  such  method  of  dealing 
with  those  who  are  reluctant  to  do  their  share  of 
necessary  work. 

A  most  important  recommendation,  in  which 
also  the  hand  of  Chadwick  can  be  traced,  is  that 
of  the  appointment  of  permanent  paid  officials. 
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the  appointment  to  rest  with  the  local  authority, 
but  the  quahfications  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission itself,  who  might  also  have  power  to  re- 
move improper  persons.  As  with  the  institution 
of  factory  inspectors  already  noticed,  the  change 
from  the  unpaid  to  the  paid  official  is  one  that 
becomes  necessary  owing  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modern  conditions.  Chadwick  certainly 
realised  the  inadequacy  of  amateur  effort,  and  he 
politely  explained  it  to  be  due  to  the  diminished 
leisure  of  the  upper  classes.  The  owner  of  an 
estate,  or  the  man  in  a  large  way  of  business,  he 
suggested,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  to  look  after 
his  own  office  efficiently.  "  Circumstances  which 
occasion  the  withdrawal  of  the  educated  classes 
from  the  performance  of  voluntary  trusts,  leave 
large  fields  of  public  service  open  to  the  ignorant 
and  vain,  or  to  the  unprincipled  and  rapacious.  .  .  . 
The  best  public  policy  is,  therefore  ...  to  concen- 
trate responsibility  on  those  who  have  the  best 
means  of  bearing  it ;  those  who  give  continuous 
attention  to  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
namely,  the  paid  officers."  *  The  administration 
of  relief  to  the  poor  is  undoubtedly  a  work  that 
requires  not  only  a  high  degree  of  educated  intelli- 
gence, but  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  so  that 
the  administrator  may  acquire  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives  and  works.  An  elected  body  cannot 
possibly  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention, 

*  Article  by  E.  Chadwick  on  "  Principles  and  Progress  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,"  1837,  quoted  in  The  Health  of 
Nations,  vol.  ii,  pp.  362-4. 
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and  its  functions  should  therefore,  so  Chadwick 
thought,  be  merely  supervisory.  Chadwick,  in 
fact,  dreamed  of  a  kind  of  civil  service  of  poor 
relief,  as  is  plainly  shadowed  forth  in  the  recommen- 
dations he  drafted  for  his  colleagues,  which  con- 
clude thus  :  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the  working 
of  every  one  of  these  improvements,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  entrusted, 
as  to  their  general  superintendence,  to  one  central 
authority  with  extensive  powers,  and  as  to  their 
details  to  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  constant  superintendence  and  strict  re- 
sponsibility." *  The  times  were  hardly  ripe  for 
so  drastic  a  change.  Chadwick  failed  to  get  this 
administrative  principle  accepted,  nor  could  he 
prevent  the  guardians  being  left  responsible  for 
much  executive  detail,  which,  as  he  found,  was 
often  hurriedly  disposed  of,  the  cases  being  taken 
in  crowds  and  only  perfunctorily  considered.  The 
services  of  the  unpaid  overseers  have,  however, 
been  replaced  by  those  of  paid  relieving  officers. 
Though  much  remains  to  do  in  giving  the  relieving 
officer  a  better  status,  a  higher  qualification  and 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  change  has  undoubtedly 
been  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

In  another  important  point  Chadwick's  ideas 
have  never  yet  been  realised.  Early  in  his  re- 
searches as  an  Assistant  Commisssioner  he  had 
noticed  that  the  herding  together  of  paupers  in 
workhouses  was  a  source  of  great  evil.   It  was  very 

*  Quoted  in  Health  of  Nations,  ii,  p.  338 ;  cf.  iNIackay, 
History  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  93. 
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evident,  from  the  mixture  of  persons  of  discordant 
habits  and  feehngs  in  the  same  house,  from  the 
impossibility  of  appropriate  classification,  that  "not- 
withstanding the  profusion  of  the  supplies  for  the 
physical  wants,  these  places  must  be  miserable 
abodes  for  all  those  who  had  lived  independently 
.  .  .  or  whose  feelings  or  habits  were  not  deterio- 
rated by  habits  of  association  in  vicious  communi- 
ties." *  For  these  and  other  reasons,  Chadwick 
desired  to  see  a  much  more  careful  and  systematic 
classification  of  paupers  in  workhouses.  By  in- 
corporating several  parishes,  each  of  which,  under 
the  old  system,  had  generally  a  poor  house  of  its 
own,  each  house  might  now  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  class  of  paupers.  The  old 
and  impotent  might  have  a  house  to  themselves  ; 
the  pauper  children  might  be  placed  in  another  ; 
the  able-bodied  women  in  a  third  ;  and  the  able- 
bodied  males  in  a  fourth.  Each  class  might  thus 
receive  its  appropriate  treatment  ;  the  old  might 
have  a  reasonable  measure  of  comfort,  the  children 
be  properly  instructed  and  educated,  and  the 
able-bodied  receive  a  discipline  and  training  they 
were  often  in  need  of.  To  introduce  the  necessary 
discrimination  in  managing  the  different  classes 
of  paupers  was  impossible  in  the  ordinary  small 
workhouses  of  that  day.  Chadwick  had  studied 
the  administrative  arrangement  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  in  Paris  and  believed  its  securities  for  the 
proper  qualifications  of  officers  and  its  system  of 

*  Evidence  collected  by  E.  Chadwick  (Pari.  Papers,  1834, 
xxix,  App.  A,  p.  258). 
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admission  to  hospital  to  be  far  superior  to  London. 
These  recommendations  were  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's report,  but  appear  to  have  been  neglected 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  why.  Undoubtedly  Chadwick's  scheme 
would  have  needed  a  supply  of  qualified  assistants 
and  teachers  which  had  still  to  be  brought  into 
existence,  and  no  doubt  would  also  have  been 
exceedingly  expensive  at  the  outset.  But  a  con- 
siderable economy  would  have  been  obtained  by 
utilising  the  existing  houses  for  different  classes  of 
paupers,  instead  of  building  many  gloomy  barrack- 
like buildings  as  "  Union  Workhouses." 

As  time  has  gone  on,  however,  Chadwick's  idea 
has  been  in  part  carried  out,  and  increasing  experi- 
ence tends  to  show  the  desirability  and  indeed 
urgency  of  segregation  and  classification.  In  the 
best  managed  unions  children  are  now  always 
separated  from  the  adult  paupers.  In  later  days 
the  Poor  Law  Hospital  Service  has  been,  and  is 
being,  continually  increased,  extended,  and  im- 
proved. Segregation  of  lunatics  and  others  has 
also  been  effected.  Harsh  as  Chadwick  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  germ  of  many  of  the  "  advanced  " 
reforms  now  advocated  can  be  found  in  his  writings, 
some  of  them  even  in  the  1834  Report  itself.  He 
was  against  the  giving  of  useless  and  degrading 
work  as  a  test,  and  wished  useful  employment  to 
be  provided,  as  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  of  Eliza- 
beth, still  in  force. 

The  principle  of  deterrence,  he  saw,^doesJnot 
apply  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  children.  The 
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abolition  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  cannot 
reduce  pauperism  due  to  such  involuntary  causes 
as  age  and  infirmity.  Moreover,  a  workhouse 
carefully  designed  to  repel  the  able-bodied  is  not 
an  appropriate  institution  for  the  sick,  who  need 
curative  treatment,  or  for  children,  who  need 
healthy  training  and  education.  The  flagrant  evils 
arising  from  the  crowding  together  of  these  different 
classes  of  paupers,  with  their  different  defects  and 
different  needs,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  an 
agitation.  It  is  worth  emphasising  here  that  these 
evils  were  the  result,  not  of  the  Report  drawn  up 
by  Chadwick,  but  of  the  neglect  of  the  principles 
which  he  laid  down. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
report,  the  Act  of  1834  was  aimed  at  organising 
poor  relief  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  power  of  grant- 
ing relief  was  confined  to  the  new  boards  of  guar- 
dians ;  or,  pending  the  formation  of  these  bodies, 
to  the  select  vestries  or  bodies  formed  under  local 
Acts.  The  overseers  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  deprived  of  this  power.  The  new  local  authori- 
ties were  made  subject  to  the  control  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Poor  Law  Board.  The  Board  con- 
sisted of  three  Commissioners,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir. 
T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  J.  S.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Nicholls.  Mr.  Chadwdck 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Board.  After  consider- 
ing its  procedure,  in  which  it  had  no  precedent  to 
guide  it,  the  Board  gave  its  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  unions  and  the  introduction  of  the  workhouse 
system.    It  issued  a  number  of  orders  and  regula- 
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tions  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the 
guardians.  Attention  was  given  to  the  effect  of 
the  change  upon  the  working  classes,  and  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  subsequent  condition  of 
labourers,  whose  allowance  being  discontinued,  yet 
refused  relief  in  a  workhouse.  Reports  from  the 
dispauperised  parishes  showed  wages  to  be  improv- 
ing, and  for  a  year  or  two  things  went  on  fairly 
well.  In  1836  difficulties  began.  The  autumn  was 
wet  and  cold,  followed  by  a  severe  winter.  The 
crops  were  deficient,  prices  high,  trade  depressed, 
and  sickness  prevalent.  The  principle  of  deter- 
rence did  not  seem  to  meet  these  evils,  and  there 
need  be  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  many 
workhouses  was  extremely  bad. 

The  easiest  course,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
to  abuse  the  men  in  power,  and  every  defect  in 
local  administration  was  eagerly  taken  up  and 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  Central  Authority.  This 
was  unjust.  We  may  admit  that  the  Commission 
had  no  definite  idea  how  to  deal  with  that  poverty, 
which  is  itself  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  pauperism, 
but  it  is  certain  they  would  not  have  learnt  it  from 
employers  who  wanted  to  put  their  wage-bill  on 
the  rates.  The  public,  puzzled,  aggrieved,  and 
disappointed  by  the  failure,  or  part-failure,  of  a 
body  from  whom  so  much  had  been  hoped,  began 
to  look  back  regretfully  at  the  old  system,  which,  if 
expensive,  had  at  least  saved  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing, and  kept  wages  low.  Petitions  were  sent  up 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commission.  Mean- 
time, Chadwick  found  himself  frequently  divided 
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from  his  official  superiors  in  his  ideas  of  what  the 
working  of  the  Board  should  be.  He  could  not 
get  his  ideas  of  administrative  efficiency  acted 
upon,  and  proposals  were  made  which  he  regarded 
as  tantamount  to  reintroducing  the  old  rate  in  aid 
of  wages. 

Chadwick  could  not  convert  his  chiefs  to  his 
views,  and  relations  appear  to  have  been  consider- 
ably strained  at  times.  He  was  on  fairly  friendly 
terms  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  but  much  less  so  with  Lewis 
and  Shaw  Lefevre,  whom  he  regarded  as  retrograde, 
and  inclined  to  let  administration  slip  back  to  the 
worst  faults  of  the  old  regime.  "  These  faults  were 
slow  to  die  out  ;  they  had  been  the  implants  of 
centuries,  and  to  men  born  and  bred  in  country 
life  were  so  familiar  that  the  value  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple was  not  recognised.  From  these  the  idea  of 
supplying  labour  from  the  workhouse  to  persons 
who  had  lands  and  buildings  outside  the  work- 
house could  never  be  fully  eradicated."  *  When 
Shaw  Lefevre  and  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis  resigned,  and 
were  replaced  by  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  Chadwick's  position  became  even 
more  difficult.  These  two  were  hostile  to  him  from 
the  first.  They  did  not  consult  Chadwick,  and 
often  held  meetings  in  his  absence.  When  the 
Board  deviated  from  the  law,  he  told  the  Board 
what  it  had  done  ;  when  the  Board  refused  to 
listen  to  his  protests,  he  forwarded  them  in  due 
course  to  the  Minister.  His  own  account  was,  that 
"  he  took  his  real  superiors  into  his  confidence." 

*  Mackay,  History  of  the  Poor  Law,  p.  272. 
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In  1837,  Lord  John  Russell  supported  Chadwick 
in  a  difference  with  his  colleagues.*    When  the 
Andover  scandal  f  caused  a  general  explosion  of 
plain  speaking,  Chadwick  gave  evidence  of  the 
negligence  and  unbusiness-Hke  habits  of  his  superiors, 
while  they  gave  vent  to  their  feeling  that  he  was 
"  a  most  dangerous  man."    It  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  some  sympathy  with  both  sides.  Chadwick's 
ideals  of  efficiency  and  centralised  control  were 
identified  in  the  mind  of  a  kindly,  timid,  gentle- 
man  of   the   old   school   hke   Sir  T.  F.  Lewis, 
with  everything  that  was  harsh  and  repulsive. 
Effective  control  was  the  last  thing  he  desired. 
When  Chadwick  wanted  to  disallow  charges  for 
tolling  the  bell  at  pauper  funerals,  Sir  Thomas 
Lewis  said  indignantly,  "  he  would  cut  off  his  right 
hand  first."    On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission- 
ers' methods  and  ideas  must  have  been  almost 
torture   to   Chadwick's   eager,   energetic  nature, 
always  ready  to  spend  himself  in  work  and  caring 
before  all  things  to  see  it  properly  done.    It  is 
amusing  to  note  that  his  chiefs,  though  they  dis- 
liked, were  a  good  deal  afraid  of  him,  and  had  not 
courage  to  dismiss  him,  as  they  might  have  done.  J 
Others,  who  were  less  intimately  associated  with 

*  Health  of  Nations,  I,  xlii. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  this  sordid  and  disagreeable 
business,  which  occurred  in  1846.  Charges  were  brought  against 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  of  Andover  that  the  paupers  in  their 
charge  were  badly  treated  and  half-starved.  The  authorities 
denied  it,  and  alleged  that  the  paupers'  habits  were  dirty  and 
depraved.  In  the  resulting  inquiry  a  great  deal  of  unedifying 
recrimination  took  place. 

X  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  p.  272,  and  326-7.  Cf.  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis's 
evidence,  Andover  Enquiry. 
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him,  had  less  scruple  in  speaking  their  minds. 
Poulett  Scrope  denounced  the  Workhouse  Test  as 
the  "  preposterous  recommendation  of  a  juvenile 
theorist.  *  Disraeli  called  him  "  this  monster  in 
human  shape."  t  The  Times  called  the  New  Poor 
Law  "  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,"  %  and  on 
another  occasion  wrote  of  the  Commission  as  "  the 
three  Pashas  of  Somerset  House,  or  the  Pinch 
Pauper  Triumvirate."  §  When  it  came  out  that 
this  much-dishked  body  was  not  unanimous,  the 
newspapers  enjoyed  themselves  very  much.  The 
Daily  News  painted  a  thrilling  picture  of  "  Chad  wick 
dark  and  terrible,  as  Milton's  angel  confronting  the 
whole  three  Commissioners,  who  are  waxing  more 
and  more  vehement."  || 

The  Board,  financially  speaking,  was  a  success, 
and  had  to  be  respected.  Poor  Law  expenditure 
had  averaged  annually  six  and  three-quarter  millions, 
1829-34,  and  only  four  and  a  half  miUions,  1835-9.  § 
Nevertheless,  the  state  of  friction  and  mutual 
distrust  which  had  been  shown  to  exist  made  it 
plain  that  some  change  was  necessary.  It  was 
decided  to  dissolve  the  Board,  and  reconstitute  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into  relation  with 
Parliament,  with  a  chief  in  the  Government  of  the 
day.  Chadwick's  connection  with  Poor  Law  work 
ceased  from  this  time.  He  had  already,  during 
his  partial  estrangement  from  his  colleagues,  been 
devoting  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  sanitary  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry.    It  must  be  regarded  as  a 

*  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  p.  136.  t  Il>'d.,  p.  326. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  129.  §  Redlich,  op.  cit.,  s,  p.  no. 

II  Health  of  Nations,  I,  p.  Ixi. 
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fortunate  change,  that  Chadwick's  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability  thus  became  transferred  to  a 
field  of  more  truly  constructive  work.  It  was  also, 
in  a  sense,  symbolical  of  a  gradual  change  that  was 
coming  in  men's  conception  of  social  agencies.  The 
old  mechanical  view  of  deterrence  by  pains  and 
penalties,  typified  by  the  Poor  Law  of  1834,  was  to 
be  slowly  superseded  by  a  more  vital  and  scientific 
principle. 

At  best,  the  relief  service,  like  the  police  service, 
he  owned,  was  a  melancholy  business.  It  is  a  dreary 
prospect  if  we  view  it  as  the  inevitable  portion  of 
large  masses  of  the  people.  Chadwick  always  looked 
forward  to  the  development  of  the  means  of  preven- 
tion. From  the  time  of  his  initial  investigations 
as  an  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  Chadwick 
always  kept  the  fact  in  view  that  much  pauperism 
was  due  in  the  last  resort  to  the  miserable  housing 
and  sanitation  of  the  poor.  Of  the  existing  causes 
of  destitution  and  pauperism,  a  larger  proportion 
than  most  people  then  supposed  were  local,  such 
as  bad  sanitary  conditions,  ill-drained,  and  cess- 
pool-tainted, overcrowded  habitations,  overcrowded 
ill- ventilated  schools,  and  unduly  prolonged  hours 
of  sedentary  constraint,  without  due  physical 
exercise  for  the  young,  overcrowded  and  ill-venti- 
lated places  of  work,  and  over  long  hours  in  them 
for  adults — resulting  in  excessive  sickness,  mortality, 
and  premature  disability  for  work,  premature 
chargeability  on  some  fund,  pubhc  or  private,  which 
fund  the  shortness  of  the  workman's  career  com- 
monly prevented  him  from  providing  for  himself. 
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"You  hate  sin,  you  know.  Well,  I  hate  disease.  Moral  evil 
is  your  devil,  and  physical  evil  is  mine.  I  hate  it,  little  or  big ; 
I  hate  to  see  a  fellow  sick ;  I  hate  to  see  a  child  rickety  and 
pale ;  I  hate  to  see  a  speck  of  dirt  in  the  street ;  I  hate  to  see  a 
woman's  gown  torn ;  I  hate  to  see  her  stockings  down  at  heel ; 
I  hate  to  see  anything  wasted,  anything  awry,  anything  going 
wrong  ;  I  hate  to  see  water-power  wasted,  manure  wasted,  land 
wasted,  muscle  wasted,  pluck  wasted,  brains  wasted;  I  hate 
neglect,  incapacity,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  all  the  disease  and 
misery  which  spring  out  of  that.  There's  my  devil ;  and  I 
can't  help  it,  for  the  life  of  me,  going  right  at  his  throat,  where- 
soever I  meet  him." — Tom  Thurnall,  Kingsley's  Two  Years  Ago. 


HE  great  constructive   effort   for  sanitary 


L  reform  which  began  in  1838  is  probably  less 
regarded  and  considered  in  its  historical  aspect 
than  any  other  social  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
centmy,  yet  the  health  movement  is  full  of  interest 
and  pregnant  with  the  deepest  meanings  ;  not  even 
the  Poor  Law  or  the  Factory  question  go  so  deep 
into  the  national  life.  To  understand  its  full 
significance  we  must  ask  why  it  awoke  into  con- 
sciousness just  when  and  where  it  did. 

The  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  paradoxi- 
cally but  profoundly  remarked,  did  not  begin  in 
England  until  the  year  1832.    Industry  and  com- 
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merce  had  for  forty  or  fifty  years'"  been  growing 
fast,  and  had  considerably  exceeded  the  bonds 
and  limitations  of  the  old  social  organisation.  But 
society  remained  still  almost  mediaeval  in  its  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  (as  indeed  considerable 
sections  remain  even  to-day),  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Reform  Bill  had  been  passed  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  adapt  or  create  social  institu- 
tions more  in  harmony  with  the  impetuous  new 
life  that  was  burning  in  the  nation's  veins.  The 
years  following  1832  were  a  period  of  extraordinary 
activity.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  period 
of  adolescence  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
process  known  as  conversion,  or  conviction  of  sin  ; 
and  the  Enghsh  nation  has  had  to  endure  a  similar 
period  of  self-examination  or  heart-searching  (not 
yet  past,  let  us  hope),  in  which  she  discovered 
that  her  productive  powers  and  material  resources 
were  as  yet  considerably  in  excess  of  her  abihty  to 
regulate  or  use  them  rightly,  and  that  the  lack  of 
organisation,  or  collective  control,  might  quite 
possibly  in  the  end  poison  the  very  springs  of  life 
itself.  In  1833  the  Factory  Commission  disclosed 
the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  chiefly  in 
the  north  and  north  -  west  of  England  ;  in  the 
same  year  and  following  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
disclosed  the  pauperised  state  of  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, chiefly  in  the  south  ;  at  the  same  period 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Commission  showed  a 
complete  breakdown  of  administrative  efficiency 
in  some  of  the  boroughs,  and  the  degraded  state 
of  corruption  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The 
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difficulty  was  not  only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it ; 
not  only  what  remedies  could  be  applied  to  the 
evils  disclosed,  but  how  to  devise  a  means,  an  organ 
in  the  body  politic,  which  should  exercise  the 
functions  necessary  for  health. 

England  began  her  development  into  a  modern 
state  by  an  immense  extension  of  capitalistic 
industry.  In  the  eighteenth  century  machinery 
multiplied  the  productive  power  of  labour,  and 
created  a  vast  demand  for  coal  and  iron.  But  the 
power  of  capital  is  not  limited  to  material  produce  ; 
it  has  a  strange  and  fateful  power  of  calling  popula- 
tion itself  into  existence.  The  young  men  and 
women  hurry  from  the  country  parish  where 
employment  and  house-room  are  both  restricted, 
to  the  mining  or  manufacturing  district  where 
"  hands  "  are  in  demand.  The  industrial  revolution, 
in  its  early  stages  at  all  events,  tends  everywhere 
to  raise  the  wages  of  the  young,  to  increase  their 
independence,  to  induce  their  marriage  ;  it  is  even 
said  that  the  factory  atmosphere  tends  to  hasten 
physical  maturity.  The  centres  of  industry  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  became  crowded  with 
a  rapidly-growing  population.  Small  villages  turned 
into  towns  ;  dwellings  of  the  rudest  sort  were  run 
up  round  mines  or  factories  ;  there  was  no  corporate 
authority,  no  representative  of  the  collective  will, 
to  set  limits  to  the  growth  of  slums,  to  put  a  penalty 
on  overcrowding,  to  require  the  reservation  of  open 
spaces,  or  the  observance  of  elementary  laws  of 
decency  and  cleanliness. 

One  great  need  of  the  time  was  to  obtain  accurate 
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knowledge  of  social  conditions,  as  a  preliminary  to 
finding  a  remedy  for  social  disease.  The  importance 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  lay  less  in  the  measures  of 
poor  relief  enacted,  which  were  neither  adequate, 
nor  specially  enlightened,  but  in  the  institution  of 
central  control,  which  brought  the  Government 
into  communication  with  the  various  districts  and 
compelled  it  gradually  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
experience.  The  importance  of  the  Factory  Act 
of  1833  did  not  lie  in  its  regulations,  which  were 
wholly  insufficient,  but  in  the  institution  of  factory 
inspectors,  who  had  to  present  a  connected  series 
of  reports  on  industrial  subjects.  The  function 
of  the  inspector  is  not  only  control,  but  informa- 
tion. By  his  means  the  State  is  compelled,  often 
unwillingly  enough,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Another  important 
measure  of  this  period,  in  great  measure  due  to 
Chadwick's  urgency  and  representations,  was  the 
creation  of  a  central  statistical  department  known 
as  the  General  Register  Office  and  a  local  organisa- 
tion co-ordinate  with  the  Poor  Law,  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  By  this 
means  statistics  of  mortality  -  rates  in  different 
localities  and  a  classification  of  diseases  were 
obtained.  Thus  armed,  the  Secretary  to  the  New 
Poor  Law  Board  started  upon  a  campaign  against 
insanitary  conditions,  and  the  results  which  could 
be  shown  to  follow  from  those  conditions.  The 
terrible  visitations  of  cholera  which  began  in  1831 
and  occurred  at  intervals  during  the  next  forty 
years,  were  a  sufficiently  plain  warning  of  the 
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necessity  for  his  teaching  ;  though  perhaps  not 
in  total  so  destructive  as  the  ordinary  forms  of 
fever  which  were  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  towns,  they  appealed  more  to 
the  imagination  and  sympathy  of  the  public  by 
the  tragic  suddenness  and  swiftness  of  their  attack. 
"  Panic,"  says  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  "  is  the  parent 
of  sanitation." 

The  Reform  Movement. — On  May  14th,  1838,  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  presented  to  Lord  John 
Russell  a  report  relative  to  certain  charges  which 
had  been  disallowed  by  auditors  of  Poor  Law 
unions  ;  together  with  two  supplementary  reports, 
one,  by  Drs.  Arnott  and  Kay,  "  on  the  prevalence 
of  certain  Physical  causes  of  fever  in  the  metro- 
polis "  ;  the  other,  a  "  Report  on  some  of  the 
Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  to  which 
the  Poor  are  peculiarly  exposed,  and  which  are 
capable  of  removal  by  Sanitary  Regulations, 
exemplified  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  and  Whitechapel  Districts,"  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.*  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the 
Commission  received  from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
a  "  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  Fever  in  20 
Metropolitan  Unions  or  Parishes."  f 

In  August,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  advised  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  inquiry  should  be 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  App.  A, 
No.  I. 

t  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  App.  C, 
No.  3. 
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made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  causes  of  disease 
stated  in  the  above-mentioned  reports  to  prevail 
among  the^  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis 
were  also  prevailing  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  In  pursuance 
of  his  lordship's  directions  the  Commissioners 
addressed  instructions  to  their  Assistant  Com- 
missioners to  report  upon  such  parts  of  the  subject 
as  came  under  their  observation,  and  they  also 
sent  letters  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Unions 
(of  their  .  .respective  Medical  Officers,  requesting 
information  in  answer  to  certain  queries.  These 
letters  were  signed  and  probably  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Chadwick.  In  the  letter  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of 
the  inquiry,  "  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  prevalent  and  fatal  dis- 
eases, and  of  consequent  destitution  and  suffering." 
The  Assistant  Commissioners  are  requested  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  to  inform  themselves  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cottage  tenements  in  their  district 
with  regard  not  only  to  structure,  but  also  to 
internal  arrangements,  and  to  report  on  the  average 
cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  each  description  of 
cottage  tenements,  the  rents  paid,  and  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  rent  to  the  labourer's  total  ex- 
penditure. In  cases  where  improved  dwellings 
may  have  been  built  by  employers,  the  assistant 
Commissioners  are  requested  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  improvements  introduced,  and  to 
consider  whether  such  improvements  might  wisely 
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form  the  basis  of  a  Building  Act,  prescribing  certain 
rules  to  be  followed  in  the  building  of  cottages. 

From  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  Mr.  Chadwick  constructed  his  great 
"  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  of  Great  Britain,"  partly  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  partly  from  the  materials 
collected  by  his  associates.  The  net  result  of  this 
report  was  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  deaths  recorded  were  due  to  preventible 
causes,  that  is  to  say,  to  insanitary  conditions  in 
houses  or  workshops,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
cleanliness  and  other  precautions  necessary  to  se- 
cure health.  "  Such  is  the  absence  of  civic  economy 
in  some  of  our  towns  that  their  condition  in  respect 
of  cleanliness  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  an  en- 
camped horde  or  an  undisciplined  soldiery."  * 

The  state  of  things  described  in  Chadwick's 
report  is  almost  incredibly  bad.  It  brings  home 
to  the  reader  the  fact  that  the  simple  and  ele- 
mentary methods  of  sanitation  which  may  be 
tolerable  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  country  district 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  a  town  population.  For  good  or  for  evil,  a  town 
of  any  size  is  compelled,  whether  it  will  or  no,  to 
"  think  in  communities,"  the  disposal  of  refuse 
and  sewage  by  private  domestic  methods,  cartage, 
or  hand  labour,  being  patently  impossible  ana 
impracticable  under  the  conditions  of  town  life. 
If  it  be  contended  that  London  at  all  events,  not 

*  Report  on  Sanitavy  Conditions  of  Labouring  Classes,  quoted 
in  Health  of  Nations,  i,  p.  13. 
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to  mention  other  towns,  did,  nevertheless,  manage 
to  grow  to  considerable  dimensions  and  importance 
under  these  conditions,  it  must  be  replied  that 
London  did  so  only  by  paying  the  toll  of  number- 
less victims  to  fevers  and  filth  diseases  generally, 
and  by  suffering  considerable  degradation  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  that  she  is  still  enduring  a  burden  of 
poverty,  sickness,  and  incapacity,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  earlier  neglect.  Schemes  of  drainage 
and  cleansing  were  being  adopted  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  by  the  time  of  Chadwick's  report, 
but  these  schemes  were  often  rendered  nugatory,  or 
even  worse  than  useless,  by  the  want  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  the  chaos  of  competing  authorities,  appointed 
ad  hoc.  In  the  absence  of  a  municipal  authority 
which  would  command  respect,  special  bodies  had 
been  constituted  for  this  or  that  purpose,  by  means 
of  private  bill  legislation.  *  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  development  of  municipal  sanitation  was 
grievously  kept  back  for  many  years  by  the  want 
of  a  properly  constituted  governing  body.  The 
local  reports  sent  in  to  Chadwick  had  many  in- 
stances of  expensive  main  drains,  which,  from 
ignorant  construction,  could  not  perform  their 
office,  and  only  promoted  the  accumulation  of 
pestilential  refuse ;  of  other  drains  which  were 
reasonably  constructed,  but  which  from  the  want 
of  water  did  not  act ;  others  were  useless  for  want 
of  connection  between  the  houses  and  the  drains. 

*  Redlich,  English  Local  Government,  i,  p.  132.  It  is  com- 
puted by  Jephson  that  in  London  there  were  300  such  bodies. 
See  his  Sanitary  Evolution  of  London,  p.  13. 
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If  drainage  is  thus  obviously  and  imperatively  a 
matter  which  the  community  must,  because  the 
individual  cannot  rightly,  control,  the  case  is, 
if  anything,  clearer  in  regard  to  water.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  obtain 
individually  the  supply  of  pure  water  that  they 
need.  It  is  positively  bad  for  them  to  have  to 
expend  great  effort  in  obtaining  water,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  fetching  and  carrying  it  from  a  public 
pump.  The  difficulty  and  fatigue  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  on  the  use  of  sufficient  water  ;  and  the 
deterrent  will  be  especially  strong  in  the  case  of 
the  working  classes,  who  rise  early  and  lead  toilsome 
lives,  than  in  the  case  of  better-off  persons,  who 
endure  less  physical  fatigue  and  can  command 
service.  The  same  causes  that  operated  to  make 
the  drainage  system  of  towns  inefficient  and  weak 
were  also  at  work  in  stinting  the  water  supply. 
The  individual  labourer  had  little  or  no  power  over 
the  internal  structure  and  arrangements  of  his 
dwelling.  If  the  water  were  not  laid  on  in  the 
houses  of  a  street,  it  was  not  in  his  power,  however 
much  he  might  perceive  the  advantages  of  such  a 
provision,  to  obtain  it  for  himself.  Little  wonder 
if  he  become  so  inured  to  bad  conditions  as  almost 
to  lose  the  power  of  desiring  a  change.* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  Chadwick's 
observations  as  to  the  power  of  the  environment 
to  promote  health  or  disease,  and  the  extent  and 

*  Health  of  Nations,  ii,  pp.  31-2,  120.  Some  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  reduced  to  fetching  a  supply  of 
water  from  the  public-house.  See  Starck,  Sanitary  State  of 
Edinburgh. 
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operation  of  the  evils  existing.  His  conclusions 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  :  that  various 
forms  of  disease  caused  (or  aggravated),  by  atmo- 
spheric impurities,  damp,  and  filth,  overcrowding, 
etc.,  prevailed  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes. 

Such  disease  was  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  physical  circumstances  mentioned  (damp,  filth, 
etc.),  and  it  was  found  to  be  diminished  in  frequency 
and  intensity,  in  so  far  as  those  circumstances  were 
abated.  Prosperity  in  regard  to  employment  and 
wages  had  afforded  no  exemption  from  epidemic 
disease,  which  had  been  as  frequent  and  fatal 
during  periods  of  commercial  prosperity  as  in  any 
other.  The  formation  of  habits  of  cleanliness  was 
obstructed  by  defective  supplies  of  water,  and  the 
annual  loss  of  life  resulting  from  filth  and  bad 
ventilation  was  found  to  be  greater  than  the  loss 
from  death  or  wounds  in  any  modern  war.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  deaths  of  heads  of  families 
occurred  from  preventible  causes,  and  the  public 
loss  from  the  premature  deaths  of  heads  of  families 
was  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  enum- 
eration of  the  pecuniary  burdens  consequent  upon 
their  sickness  and  death.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  loss  of  working  ability  among  large  classes 
could  hardly  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  years  of 
working  life.* 

In  another  part  of  the  report,  Chadwick  shows 
the  great  importance  of  sanitary  improvements 
as  an  aid  to  temperance.    Foul  air  and  pestilential 

*  Health  of  Nations,  ii,  p.  151. 
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surroundings  are  of  all  causes  the  most  likely  to 
produce  the  drink  craving,  and  against  these 
"  physical  barriers  to  improvement  "  moral  agen- 
cies alone  had  but  a  remote  chance  of  success.* 

To  this  great  survey  of  sanitary  conditions 
Chadwick  added  a  supplementary  report  on  the 
practice  of  interment  in  towns,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  injurious  results  of  the  practices  then 
common — delay  of  funerals,  retention  of  the  dead 
in  crowded  dwellings,  and  the  insanitary  and  often 
horrible  conditions  attendant  on  burial  in  crowded 
urban  districts.  He  advocated  public  mortuaries 
for  the  sake  of  decency  as  well  as  health,  and  the 
municipalisation  of  funerals,  with  a  reduction  of 
expense  to  the  poor,  and  the  introduction  of  greater 
simplicity  in  the  arrangements. 

Simultaneously  with  the  inquiry  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  Parliament  had  appointed 
a  select  committee  from  its  members  to  report  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  country  (1839). 
The  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  the  enactment 
of  building  and  drainage  laws,  as  well  as  of  the 
organisation  of  local  sanitary  authorities  in  popu- 
lous places.  From  this  period  we  can  trace  the 
growth  of  a  movement  for  extending  the  province 
of  internal  administration  and  for  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  collective  control  of  the  com- 
munity over  its  members.  The  labours  of  Chadwick 
and  the  early  health  reformers  generally  are  an 
indication  of  the  growing  revolt  against  the  dogma 
of  laissez  faire,  an  indication  even  stronger  than 
*  Health  of  Nations,  ii,  p.  71. 
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the  more  usually  quoted  instance  of  the  Factory 
Acts.  Seeing  that  the  early  Factory  Acts  were 
avowedly  devised  and  passed  as  schemes  for  the 
protection  of  children,  and  previously  to  1864 
applied  only  to  special  highly  localised  and  con- 
centrated industries,  they  might  not  unjustifiably 
be  regarded  as  merely  special  exceptions  from  a 
general  rule.  But  the  control  of  public  health  was 
a  far  larger  undertaking,  involving  all  classes  and 
sections  of  the  community. 

The  reports  of  Chadwick  and  others  did  not  for 
some  years  achieve  any  very  definite  result  in 
action.  The  country  was  now  absorbed  in  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  between  the  landlords  and  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
the  attention  of  Parliament  for  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  constructive  reform,  until  the  party  of 
reaction  had  been  defeated  {1846).  As  a  stop-gap 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Health  of  Towns  and  Populous  Places.  Chad- 
wick was  not  a  member,  but  was  called  as  an  expert 
to  give  his  opinion.  He  became,  in  fact,  the  prime 
mover  of  the  Commission,  gave  them  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  many  ways,  and  helped  them  to 
map  out  subjects  and  work  up  their  material.  The 
Report  was  issued  in  1845,  and  set  forth  among 
other  things,  that  out  of  fifty  towns  studied,  scarcely 
one  had  drainage  that  could  be  pronounced  good ; 
in  seven  it  was  indifferent,  and  in  forty-two  decidedly 
bad,  especially  in  the  poor  quarters.*  It  recom- 
mended that  the  Crown  should  have  power  to 

*  Report  of  General  Board  of  Health,  1854,  p.  16. 
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supervise  and  inspect  the  administration  of  sanitary 
law  in  large  towns  and  populous  districts,  and  that 
the  local  authorities  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
out  of  these  laws  should  receive  wider  powers  of 
administration,  and  control  larger  districts.  The 
Report  further  recommended  that  the  water  supply 
and  drainage,  as  well  as  the  paving,  lighting,  etc.,  of 
the  streets  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
one  and  the  same  authority  in  each  district.  The 
Commission  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  central  department  powers  of  compulsion 
against  local  authorities  convicted  of  negligence 
in  the  performance  of  their  sanitary  duties. 

The  General  Board  of  Health. — It  was  impossible 
to  get  a  Public  Health  Act  passed  on  the  publication 
of  the  Report  (1845),  but,  after  one  or  two  abortive 
Bills  had  been  introduced  and  withdrawn,  in  1848 
a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Morpeth  which 
became  law,  and  constitutes  an  entirely  new 
departure.  In  its  full  recognition  of  the  need  for 
central  control  and  a  standard  of  efficiency  in 
urban  cleansing  and  sanitation  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  new  birth  of  the  modern  city. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  Act  was  the 
constitution  of  a  General  Board  of  Health,  which 
in  several  respects  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  of  1834.  It  was  composed  of  a  President 
(Commissioner  for  the  time  being  of  H.M.'s  Woods 
and  Forests)  and  two  other  nominees  of  the  Crown. 
The  Board  was  empowered  to  appoint  secretaries, 
clerks,  inspectors,   and  other  officials,   as  need 
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might  require.  But  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  Act,  and  those  which  excited  the  strongest 
controversy  and  opposition,  were  the  provisions 
empowering  the  Board  to  create  a  local  health 
district  and  a  Local  Board,  either  on  petition  from 
the  ratepayers,  or  in  any  locality  where  the  annual 
mortality  reached  a  specified  figure.*  If  the  Act 
were  adopted  in  a  municipal  borough,  the  Town 
Council  became  the  local  sanitary  authority,  which 
would  be  a  simple  process,  but  in  places  other  than 
municipal  boroughs  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in- 
volved the  creation  of  a  brand  new  authority 
entitled  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  which  was  in 
some  cases  empowered,  in  others  compelled,  to 
exercise  a  number  of  special  functions,  including 
not  only  sanitation  in  the  special  sense  of  sewage 
and  drainage,  but  the  more  general  needs  of  healthy 
life  in  a  modern  community — water  supply,  street- 
management,  burial  grounds,  the  regulation  of 
certain  offensive  trades,  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  sometimes  brought  as  a  reproach 
against  this  Act  that  it  was  merely  permissive, 
or  adoptive  in  form.  But  in  view  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  prejudice  against  which  it  had  to  contend, 
this  was  a  wise  precaution.  Had  it  applied  univers- 
ally and  compulsorily  to  the  whole  country  it 
probably  could  not  have  been  passed  at  all,  and  in 
its  provision  for  immediate  adoption  by  any  town 
without  going  through  the  cumbrous  and  expensive 
method  of  a  private  Act  it  constituted  a  great  step 
in  advance.    The  immediate  result,  however,  was 

*  Redlich,  op.  cit.,  I,  141. 
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to  bring  into  sharp  opposition  all  those  conservative 
and  sentimental  elements  which  were  angered  and 
antagonised  by  the  bureaucratic  and  centralising 
tendencies  of  the  Act. 

The  General  Board  of  Health  was  composed  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Ashley,  and  Chadwick  himself. 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  being  added  later  on  as 
Medical  Adviser.  Chadwick  had  been  sent  thither 
from  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  on  its  dissolution, 
with  the  avowed  hope  that  "  he  would  now  keep 
quiet,"  Sir  George  Lewis's  impression  probably 
being  that  sanitation  was  a  subject  over  which 
nobody  need  get  excited.  Quiet,  however,  was  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  newly-formed  Board.  It 
was  composed  of  men  who  were  animated  by  a 
simple  and  genuine  desire  to  make  England  clean 
and  healthy,  and  ingenuously  supposed  they  were 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  They  had  scarcely 
reckoned  for  the  strength  of  the  ignorance,  the 
interest,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  sentiment,  that 
would  be  ranged  in  order  against  them.  They  had 
forgotten  the  necessity  of  converting  the  people 
to  wish  for  health  and  cleanliness.  The  idea  of 
compelling  local  districts  to  have  a  board  of  health, 
whether  they  would  or  no,  provoked  storms  of 
indignation.  A  hostile  movement  was  led  by 
Toulmin  Smith,  antiquarian  and  student  of  guilds 
and  other  mediaeval  lore.  He  and  his  friends  devoted 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  energy  to  the  vain 
endeavour  to  prove  that  sanitary  administration 
was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
posed  as  defenders  of  the  common  law,  declaring 
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that  the  common  law  embraced  the  whole  ordering 
of  the  constitution  and  all  the  true  principles  of 
political  organisation.  They  opposed  administra- 
tive centralisation  not  merely  as  bad,  but  as  un- 
constitutional, and  declared  that  the  parish  was 
constitutionally  the  sole  organ  of  local  government, 
and  as  such  was  competent  to  do  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  common  good,  and  that  the  direct 
control  of  Parliament  was  the  one  form  of  control 
compatible  with  law  and  constitution.*  Toulmin 
Smith  devoted  much  learning  of  a  sort  to  the 
support  of  his  thesis,  but,  in  the  words  of  Redlich, 
he  failed  to  disprove  the  need  for  the  reform  of 
local  government  and  for  the  enactment  of  a  code 
of  Public  Health  applicable  to  populous  districts 
and  regulated  by  a  central  control. f 

The  discrepancy  between  the  ideals  of  the  Board 
and  the  inertia  of  the  public  proved  impossible  of 
reconciliation,  but  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity,  the 
achievements  of  this  short-lived  institution  were 
real  and  considerable.  Down  to  the  end  of  1853, 
284  districts  had  requested  to  have  the  Act  applied, 
and  the  necessary  proceedings  had  been  complied 
with  in  182  cases,  comprising  a  total  population  of 
upwards  of  two  millions.  In  126  cases  surveys, 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  Act,  had  already 
been  completed  or  undertaken.    In  70  cases  plans 

*  Redlich,  English  Local  Government,  i,  p.  145.  A  somewhat 
similar  strain  of  argument  is  found  in  quite  recent  times  in  the 
writings  of  Miss  Norah  Vynne.  See  Women  and  the  Factory  Acts. 

t  Redlich,  op.  cit.,  p.  146.  Richard  Oastler,  the  agitator  for 
factory  reform,  was  another  sentimental  opponent  of  centralisa- 
tion. See  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Morning  Post  in  1847.  A  reprint 
is  in  the  British  Museum  library  (No.  8275  d,  2), 
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of  new  works  founded  on  the  surveys  had  been 
laid  out.  The  Board's  activity  must  have  been 
both  continuous  and  strenuous ;  1245  meetings 
were  held  in  a  period  not  much  exceeding  five 
years  ;  this  gives  an  average  of  four  to  five  meetings 
a  week  throughout  the  year.  The  attendance 
statistics  show  Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith  to 
have  been  constant  in  performance  of  their  duties. 
Over  100,000  letters  had  been  dispatched  by  this 
enthusiastic  body,  and  nearly  2000  legal  opinions 
had  been  obtained  on  particular  points  connected 
with  the  Public  Health  Act.* 

The  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Board,  which 
rendered  it  independent  of  Parliament,  was  not, 
however,  one  that  could  long  have  been  defended 
or  maintained.  In  its  methods  and  prescriptions 
also  it  was,  no  doubt,  not  always  happy.  It  com- 
mitted itself  too  exclusively  to  the  principle  of 
water  drainage,  without  reference  to  the  needs  and 
physical  conformation  of  particular  districts.  It 
may  also  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  Board's 
views  on  infection  were  doomed  to  be  speedily 
superseded,  that  its  gospel  of  mechanical  sanita- 
tion needed  extensive  supplementing,  that  it 
ignored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  personal  factor  in 
hygiene,  and  that  modern  progress  is  proceeding 
on  lines  considerably  modified  from  those  of  sixty 
years  ago.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  foolish- 
ness and  ingratitude  not  to  recognise  the  value 
of  the  Board's  work.   What  it  did  was  to  keep  up  a 

*  ^Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  1848-54,  pp.  54, 
102. 
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propagandist  spirit  against  the  evils  of  filth  and 
insanitation.  The  inquiries  of  1838-45  had  demon- 
strated their  existence,  but  not  unlikely  the  whole 
subject  would  have  been  shelved  and  forgotten, 
after  the  fashion  of  Government  reports,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  energy  of  the  Board,  and  for  the 
circumstance  that  its  ruling  spirits,  Chadwick, 
Southwood  Smith,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  were  by 
temperament  and  antecedents,  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  clamour  of  party  politics.  It  was  quite 
inevitable  that  a  great  deal  of  contention  and 
opposition  should  be  roused.  The  interests  of 
landlords  and  of  existing  corporations  were  strong.* 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  voice  an  attack  with  the 
plausible  plan  that  the  Board  was  "  aggressive," 
"  dictatorial,"  and  "  peremptory."  The  attack  was 
chiefly  aimed  at  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  loudly 
charged  with  being  a  doctrinaire  and  a  centraliser, 
with  interfering  with  other  men's  profits,  with  being, 
in  short,  an  "  enemy  of  the  people."  The  hostile 
party,  of  course,  easily  found  mouthpieces  in 
Parliament,  and  the  bringing  forward  of  the  annual 
estimate  for  the  Board  gave  occasion,  in  1854,  for 
a  pitched  battle  on  the  subject.  On  July  31st 
Lord  Seymour  opposed  the  Government  proposal 
to  renew  the  Act,  and  others  followed,  siding  with 
the  offended  "  interests."  The  proposal  was  de- 
feated by  74  to  65.  The  old  General  Board  of 
Health  came  to  an  end  ;  Chadwick  retired  on  a 
pension,  and  a  new  Board  of  Health  was  instituted, 
with  a  paid  President  sitting  in  the  House. 

*  Cf.  Simon,  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  p.  231. 
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A  few  words  must  suffice  to  sketch  the  remainder 
of  Chadwick's  career.  He  continued  to  write 
papers  on  social  and  sanitary  subjects  for  various 
periodicals  and  took  part  in  the  work  of  certain 
learned  societies.  He  was  President  of  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1861,  and 
President  of  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  in  1878,  and  President  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  in  the  same  year.  In  his  ninetieth  year 
he  was  knighted  as  a  K.C.B.  He  died  at  ninety 
years  old,  July  5th,  1890. 

The  Ideas  of  Chadwick. — This  may  be  a  suitable 
place  for  attempting  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  a  man  who  at  this  time  "  bore  the 
reformer's  distinction  of  being  the  best  abused 
man  of  his  time."  A  singular  and  enigmatical 
figure,  during  the  years  1832  to  1854  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  domestic  history  of  England 
has  received  considerably  less  attention  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  story  of  much 
smaller  men  is  written  at  full  length  in  ponderous 
tomes,  whilst  of  ChadM'ick  no  exhaustive  biography 
has  yet  been  attempted.  The  explanation  prob- 
ably is  that  the  political  history  of  the  period  was 
dramatic  and  exciting,  and  in  it  he  took  little  part. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1846  have  attracted  so  great  a  share 
of  attention  that  the  quieter  movement  of  social 
reconstruction  which  was  being  carried  on  simul- 
taneously has  been,  in  some  degree,  overlooked. 
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In  the  movement  for  regulating  factories  the 
important  work  done  by  Chadwick  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  glamour  of  the  more  brilliant 
and  striking  personalities  who  led  the  agitation 
and  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  men.  In  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  it  was  his  fate  to  be  associated 
with  a  system  which,  though  mainly  initiated  and 
suggested  by  him,  has  never  really  included  his 
most  far-reaching  and  momentous  proposals.  When 
the  social  and  economic  history  of  England  during 
this  period  comes  to  be  written  with  the  detailed 
research  and  consideration  it  merits  the  character 
of  Edwin  Chadwick  will  attain  its  true  historical 
proportions. 

Of  Chadwick's  personality  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  definite  idea.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
either  a  great  speaker  or  a  great  writer.  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  his  affectionate  and 
admiring  biographer,  gives  this  curious  picture  of 
his  friend  : — 

"  Mr.  Chadwick  is  not  an  orator.  When  he  first 
gets  up  to  speak  without  book  he  looks  an  orator, 
but  a  few  moments  dispel  the  illusion  ;  he  bends 
forward,  he  speaks  in  a  low  voice,  he  disputes  some 
points  logically,  then  falls  into  confusion,  then 
recovers  his  strain,  goes  back,  and  in  fact  if  he 
speaks  long,  as  he  is  wont,  wearies  the  listener, 
and  takes  sometimes  the  points  out  of  his  own 
argument.  As  a  writer  again  he  is  not  great ; 
he  is  plain  and  yet  difficult :  diffuse  here,  concen- 
trated there  :  and  although  he  never  writes  without 
communicating  some  new  thought  or  practical 
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lesson,  we  doubt  whether  his  writings  as  Hterary 
efforts  have  ever  directly  touched  the  mind  of 
the  nation.  Further,  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
he  is  often  led  by  a  bias  which  has  been  implanted 
by  men  much  inferior  to  himself  ;  still  his  inten- 
tions are  obviously  sound,  and  his  mind,  when 
both  sides  of  a  question  are  fairly  laid  before  him, 
is  as  just  and  as  logical  as  that  of  any  man  in  the 
realm.  .  .  .  He  is  a  radical  reformer,  minus  every 
apparent  trace  of  the  radical  tendency." 
The  same  writer  says  on  another  page  : — 
"  Among  the  noted  men  of  the  time  no  one  (is) 
more  difficult  to  appreciate,  to  define,  to  paint,  than 

Mr.  E.  C  .    The  historian  .  .  .  will  feel,  we 

doubt  not,  that  in  this  man  some  peculiar  interest 
was  embodied  ;  that  the  man  did  some  work  or 
works  which  exerted  a  striking  influence  over  his 
time  and  caused  great  changes  in  its  social  system  : 
and  yet  there  will  be  a  haze  about  him  which  will 
be  scarcely  penetrable.  The  man  did  and  did  not. 
He  made  laws  ?  Yes.  Was  he  then  a  Legislator  ? 
No,  not  even  a  member  out  of  office  in  the  Lower 
House.  He  did  something  for  sanitary  improve- 
ments ?  Yes.  Was  he  then  a  doctor  ?  No,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  not  much  faith  in  doctors,  looked 
on  them  as  necessary  evils,  and  as  not  very  likely 
to  last.  He  had  a  hand  in  teaching,  or  rather  in 
introducing  different  systems  of  education  ?  Yes. 
Was  he  then  a  schoolmaster  ?  No,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  not  liked  by  schoolmasters,  and  therefore 
very  probably  did  not  like  them.  Clearly  too  he 
was  neither  a  practising  lawyer  nor  clergyman  ? 
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No.  Then  ...  he  must  have  been  a  great  writer  ? 
Wrong  again.  The  British  Museum  Library  and 
others  are  ransacked  .  .  .  and  his  '  opera  omnia ' 
do  not  altogether  suggest  so  much  work  for  a  long 
lifetime  as  some  men's  do  for  the  space  of  a  few 
years.  .  .  .  The  future  biographer  has  our  best 
sympathies  .  .  .  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  cannot 
help  him  over  his  difficulties,  we  know  something 
of  the  man  truly,  but  we  fail  in  power  to  describe 
the  reason  of  his  power  ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be  accepted 
like  an  ultimate  fact."  * 

Of  his  absolute  honesty  towards  the  public,  of  his 
unrivalled  abilities  for  the  work  of  social  study  and 
investigation,  there  could  be  no  doubt :  yet  on 
two  occasions  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
dispense  wdth  his  services.  Chadwick  was  a  magnifi- 
cent agitator,!  but  had  not  the  tact  and  patience 
necessary  for  the  work  of  public  administration  ; 
it  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  public  was  here 
more  in  fault  than  himself.  Again,  to  quote  Sir 
John  Simon,  we  have  to  grant  that  Chadwick 
"  erred  by  impatience  ;  but  patience  under  suffer- 
ings of  one's  own,  and  patience  towards  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  are  not  equal  measures  of  mag- 
nanimity." Chad\dck  had  seen  for  himself  what 
slum  life  was,  and  he  had  done  his  best  to  bring 
home  the  knowledge  to  others.  He  knew  the 
misery  and  havoc  wrought  by  dirt  and  disease, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  to  right  these 

*  Health  of  Nations,  pp.  xvi-xviii. 

t  See  the  interesting  discussion  of  him  by  the  late  B.  Kirk- 
man  Gray  in  Philanthfopy  and  the  State,  App.  I. 
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wrongs  for  themselves.  It  was  almost  incredible 
to  him  that  men  could  sit  down  content  and  oppose 
either  with  active  aggression  or  passive  inertia 
the  efforts  being  made  for  a  remedy.  This,  after 
all,  is  what  the  charge  brought  against  him  amounts 
to  :  that  he  was  impatient,  in  a  hurry,  on  questions 
which  had  already  been  delayed  for  decades,  that 
delay  involving  death  and  immediate  suffering  to 
the  poor.  Not  a  great  defect,  truly,  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  the  disinterested  zeal,  the  unwearied 
energy,  the  enthusiastic  toil  he  had  spent  in  serving 
his  country. 

It  is  curiously  difficult  to  place  Chadwick  in 
relation  to  the  political  or  social  parties  of  his  day. 
The  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  his  best  known  achieve- 
ment, is  often  assumed  to  have  been  the  purest 
expression  of  individualistic  liberalism.  The  abrupt 
change  that  cut  short  the  degrading  dependence  of 
the  labourer  on  the  rate  in  aid  of  wages  was,  no 
doubt,  a  reaction  against  State-aid,  in  its  most 
degenerate  form  ;  but  as  we  have  seen,  the  1834 
Report  contained  recommendations  as  to  the 
classification,  training,  and  employment  of  paupers, 
which  have  never  yet  had  a  trial,  and  which  were 
by  no  means  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  administrative 
nihilism. 

It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  the  theory  of 
laissez  faire,  or  non-intervention,  ever  had  much 
hold  on  Chadwick.  He  had  an  ardent  and  enthus- 
iastic belief  in  statesmanship,  and  the  possibility  of 
applying  scientific  ideas  to  Government.  Control 
wisely  exercised,  he  believed,  was  the  only  way  to 
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attain  to  true  freedom.  The  poor  would  not  be 
oppressed  by  more  government,  more  control,  more 
centralisation,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  the 
gainers  ;  they  had  no  aversion  to  these  measures, 
the  more  intelligent  were  even  crying  out  for  them. 
The  opposition  came  from  the  owners  of  bad  tene- 
ments, who  were  averse  to  the  outlay  inspection 
might  involve.  No  one  has  shown  more  conclu- 
sively than  Chadwick  that  the  cruel  oppression  and 
discomforts  from  which  the  poor  were  suffering 
were  the  results  not  of  government,  but  of  its 
absence ;  not  of  collective  control,  but  of  private 
tyranny  and  greed.  Against  inspection  of  dwellings 
the  landlords  raised  the  cry  that  the  Englishman's 
house  was  his  castle.  If  so,  returned  Chadwick,  it 
was  "  a  castle  without  defences,"  for  the  diseases 
caused  by  foul  air  were  raiding  the  homes  and 
slaying  many  more  than  were  destroyed  in  open 
warfare.  It  was  Chadwick's  extraordinary  energy 
and  initiative  that  availed  to  break  down  the 
prejudice  against  inspection.  It  is  to  Chadwick 
we  owe  the  institution  of  Factory  Inspectors,  and 
indeed  of  the  gradual  acceptance  of  inspection,  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  and  adjunct  of  capitalistic 
industry.  The  importance  of  Chadwick,  as  a 
watershed  of  ideas,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while 
through  his  deterrent  pohcy  in  regard  to  Poor 
Relief  he  has  largely  influenced  and  dominated 
the  considerable  body  of  opinion  represented  by 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  Factory  Inspection  and  Health 
Legislation  his  ideas  are  still  working  in  the  minds 
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of  modem  Collectivists  and  Socialists.  His  strong 
preference  for  paid  expert  officials  over  voluntary 
workers  has  been  greatly  developed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  who  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  found  for  some  of  Chadwick's  ideas  an  expres- 
sion far  better  than  he  could  ever  give  them  himself. 
His  ideas  in  regard  to  local  government  were  in- 
evitably narrowed  and  prejudiced  by  the  period  in 
which  his  early  activities  started.  It  was  not  a 
mere  theory  derived  from  Bentham  that  led  him  to 
distrust  the  local  authorities  of  that  time,  it  was  his 
frequent  experience  of  their  mismanagement  and 
jobbery.  The  corruption  and  incompetence  which 
had  characterised  the  governing  bodies  of  un- 
reformed  boroughs  came  to  be  viewed  as  almost 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  local  government, 
and  the  degeneration  of  municipal  constitutions 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  worse  than  useless 
for  those  functions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
city's  health.  The  Act  of  1835  entrusted  the 
boroughs  with  very  narrow  powers,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  time  was  to  create  independent  ad  hoc  local 
bodies  for  such  work  as  paving,  draining,  cleaning, 
etc.  etc.  Against  this  multiplication  of  bodies 
Chadwick's  centralising  policy  was  a  natural  and 
proper  reaction,  and  it  brought  into  prominence 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  efficient  administra- 
tion. The  main  ideas  we  owe  to  Chadwick  may, 
perhaps,  then,  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
I.  The  importance  of  the  material  environment. 
This  runs  through  all  his  reports,  which  tend 
continually  to  show  the  impossibility,  so  far  as  the 
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average  man  is  concerned,  of  leading  a  clean  and 
sober  life  under  filthy  and  brutalising  conditions — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  power 
of  response  in  human  nature  when  helped  and 
stimulated  by  improved  surroundings. 

2.  The  incapacity  of  the  individual  alone  to  help 
himself,  in  the  conditions  of  town  life.  Street- 
cleansing,  scavenging,  water  supply,  to  mention 
a  few  matters  only,  must  be  done  by  the  community 
in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  the  individual  cannot 
do  them  alone. 

3.  The  necessity  for  administrative  efficiency. 
Modern  life  increases  in  complexity  so  much  that 
volunteers,  e.g.  the  overseers  under  the  old  Poor 
Law,  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  necessary 
work.  The  skilled  service  of  professional  workers, 
paid  and  respected  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities, is  far  more  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical in  the  end.* 

4.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
ideas  of  Chadwick  was  that  which  has  been  termed 
the  "  sanitary  idea,"  which  took  the  work  for  the 
poor  which  occupied  so  much  of  his  life  out  of  the 
realm  of  mere  sentimental  philanthropy,  into  the 
sphere  of  the  higher  economics,  or  national  self- 
preservation.  The  net  result  of  his  work  was  to 
show  that  not  only  the  poor,  but  the  working 

*  It  is  significant,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  to  notice 
how  philanthropic  work  tends  more  and  more  to  be  done 
by  paid  workers.  The  officer  of  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  a  far  more  efficient  person  for  the 
work  in  hand  than  any  casual  helper  could  be,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  district  visitor  tends  to  have  much  of  her  work  taken 
over  by  the  health  visitor  or  woman  inspector. 
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classes  generally,  were  the'  victims  of  social  igno- 
rance and  injustice  which  mere  charity  could  never 
set  right,  the  result  being  not  only  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  rate-payers,  but  an  incalculable  loss 
in  the  energy  and  capacity  for  work  of  adult  work- 
ers. Unhealthy  conditions  produce  disease,  and 
disease  produces  pauperism.  Preventive  measures, 
not  mere  palliatives,  were  the  chief  need.  This 
idea  was  held  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  quite  as 
clearly  and  strongly  as  by  Chadwick,  but  the  more 
forceful  and  insistent  personality  of  the  latter  had 
the  larger  share  in  persuading  the  country  of  its 
truth.  Possibly  some  of  Chadwick's  unpopularity 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  his  reports  exposed  the  true  position  of  the 
propertied  classes,  who  draw  rent  and  profits  from 
the  insanitary  conditions  in  which  the  poor  live, 
and  would  yet  believe  themselves  charitable  persons 
because  they  subscribe  to  this  or  that  "  good  work." 

We  need  not  evade  the  point  that  there  is  a 
distinctly  hard  and  unattractive  side  to  Chadwick's 
character.  His  report  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  is  an  able,  but  very 
unsympathetic,  document.  The  late  Mr.  Kirkman 
Gray,  in  his  posthumous  book.  Philanthropy  and 
the  State,  views  Chadwick  with  a  doubtful  admira- 
tion. He  does  ample  justice  to  the  man's  irresistible 
energy  and  power,  but  he  says,  "  No  one  ever  accused 
Chadwick  of  having  a  heart."  Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  latent  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
working  classes  in  Chadwick,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  his  life's  work  at  all  on  the  hypothesis 
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that  he  was  heartless.  With  his  ability  he  might 
have  done  almost  anything  if  he  had  worked  for 
himself  instead  of  for  his  country.  He  risked  his 
life  studying  poverty  in  East  London,  and  caught 
typhus  fever,  which  might  easily  have  killed  him. 
Undoubtedly  Chadwick's  career  is  something  of  an 
enigma,  and  there  are  few  documents  so  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  English  social  history,  from 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  as  a 
full  and  appreciative  biography  of  him.  He  did 
splendid  and  often  self-sacrificing  work,  yet  less, 
it  would  seem,  in  a  passion  for  humanity,  than  in  a 
passion  for  administrative  efficiency.  He  hated 
the  waste,  dirt,  misery,  and  stupidity  that  he  saw 
poisoning  the  lives  of  the  poor.  He  had  faith  in 
government,  faith  in  machinery,  faith  in  the  expert, 
faith  in  brains.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and, 
unlike  many  English  statesmen,  had  real  construc- 
tive power  and  foresight,  and  although  the  institu- 
tions he  was  actually  concerned  with  seldom  lasted 
more  than  a  few  years,  they  had  generally  made  a 
good  deal  of  history  before  they  were  condemned. 

The  secret  of  his  force  lay  in  the  fact  that  with- 
out any  prophetic  power  such  as  was  exercised  by 
Carlyle  or  Newman,  without  much  literary  grace 
or  style,  without  any  special  gift  to  attract  and 
move  the  souls  of  men,  Chadwick  did  yet  manage 
to  get  down  to  the  very  bed-rock  of  facts  of  social 
life,  and  attained  an  extraordinary  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  social  disease  and  misery  of  the 
time.  Contact  with  facts  even  of  the  harshest  and 
most  repulsive  nature  did  not  destroy  his  firm  con- 
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viction  that  civilised  life  is  possible  for  the  many  as 
well  as  for  the  few.  To  that  end  he  worked  and  to 
that  purpose  he  gave  his  life.  There  are  no  purple 
patches  in  his  writings  ;  there  is  not  much  evidence 
of  what  is  called  humanitarian  sentiment  or  of 
sympathy  with  social  democracy,  and  he  went  to 
work  much  more  prosaically  than  the  enthusiastic 
Tory  philanthropists  of  his  day.  He  spent  his 
time  on  Boards  and  Commissions,  studying  drains, 
sewers,  fevers  and  slums,  and  his  most  important 
writings  are  buried  in  blue  books.  But  no  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  this  remarkable 
career  can  fail  to  see  that,  though  outwardly  spent 
on  prosaic  and  even  repulsive  work,  it  was  as  much 
dominated  by  ideals  as  that  of  any  follower  of 
Ruskin.  A  hatred  of  the  slum  and  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  replace  it  by  bringing  pure  air  and 
water  and  wholesome  dwellings  within  the  range 
of  all  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Chadwick's  life.  He 
wanted  a  conscious,  thought-out  policy  of  raising 
the  whole  condition  of  the  people's  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH 

THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH  was  born  at 
Martock,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1788.  His 
family  were  Calvinist  dissenters  of  an  extremely 
rigid  type.  Thomas  was  destined  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  sent  at  fourteen  years  old  to  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  where  a  scholarship  (called  the 
"  Broadmead  Benefaction  ")  was  granted  to  him. 
This  scholarship  he  held  for  nearly  five  years, 
during  which  period,  young  as  he  was,  he  appears 
to  have  done  some  ministerial  work.*  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  college  career,  however,  his  religious 
reading  and  reflection  led  him  into  a  line  of  thought 
and  opinion  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  his 
teachers  and  family  connections.  The  young  man 
honourably  avowed  his  conscientious  scruples, 
which  led  not  only  to  the  loss  of  his  scholarship,  but, 
a^.  it  turned  out,  to  a  complete  breach  with  his 
family.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  stand  alone.  A  Mr.  Read,  a  Bristol 
manufacturer,  had  become  interested  in  the  young 
student,  and  assisted  him  in  his  difficulties.    At  a 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Mrs.  Lewes'  Life  of 
Sou(hwoo4  Smith,  however,  is  silent  on  this  point. 
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very  early  age,  Smith  married  Miss  Read,  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  he  had  become 
attached  during  his  college  career.  The  marriage 
was  happy  but  short-lived.  At  twenty-four  he 
was  left  a  widower  with  two  young  children.  He 
decided  to  study  medicine,  and  entered  himself 
at  Edinburgh  University  in  1813.  His  interest 
in  religious  matters  had  been  deepened  by  the 
troubles  he  had  gone  through,  and  his  own  suffering 
for  truth  and  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  in  addition 
to  his  medical  studies,  he  became  pastor  of  a 
unitarian  chapel,  and  gathered  a  little  congregation 
round  him  in  Edinburgh,  for  service  every  Sunday. 
Having  completed  his  studies  and  obtained  his 
degree  he  settled  down  for  a  time  at  Yeovil,  where 
also  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  medical  man.  At  Yeovil 
he  married  again.  In  1820  he  removed  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Trinity  Square,  near  the  Tower. 
He  was  soon  appointed  physician  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  and  from  this  point  his  career  as 
a  sanitary  reformer  may  be  said  to  date. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Fever  Hospital, 
knd  to  the  large  private  practice  which  he  soon 
formed,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Eastern 
Dispensary,  and  to  the  Jews'  Hospital,  which  was 
in  the  centre  of  Whitechapel.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  intimate  and  varied  experience  of  work  among 
the  poor  and  sick  that  Southwood  Smith  obtained 
that  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  their  lives 
which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  afterwards  as  a 
reformer.    His  first  writings  on  sanitary  matters 
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appeared  in  1825,  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  These  articles  (not  signed  by 
him)  were  entitled,  "  Contagion  and  Sanitary 
Laws,"  and  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  difference 
between  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases.  Dr. 
Smith  produced  a  mass  of  evidence  showing  that 
epidemic  diseases  were  due  to  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions, an  observation  so  familiar  to  us  now  that  we 
can  hardly  realise  that  in  1825  it  was  recognised 
only  by  a  few,  "  Sanitary  Laws  "  at  that  time  being 
associated  only  with  the  vexatious  and  useless 
system  of  quarantine.  Southwood  Smith  showed 
that  epidemics  were  most  prevalent  among  the 
dwellers  in  low  damp  situations,  in  badly  built 
streets  and  houses,  on  undrained  and  uncultivated 
land  ;  that  they  were  not  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  but  had  their  origin  in  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions  of  certain  places.  And  as  he 
studied  the  causes  that  produced  plague  in  Egypt, 
the  damp  pestilential  wind  that  blew  down  to 
Cairo  from  the  flooded  Nile,  he  began  to  see  that 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  might  elucidate  the 
causes  of  much  of  the  sickness  rife  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  Might  it  not  be  the  undrained  courts 
and  stagnant  pools  that  were  poisoning  the  lives  of 
the  poor  ?  In  the  treatise  on  Fever,  published  a 
few  years  later,  he  developed  more  fully  the  ideas 
which  had  germinated  in  the  Westminster  Review 
of  1825,  and  at  page  324  we  find  this  remarkable 
passage  : — 

"  The  room  of  a  fever  patient,  in  a  small  and 
heated  apartment  of  London,  with  no  perflation  of 
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fresh  air,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a  stagnant  pool 
in  Ethiopia  full  of  the  bodies  of  dead  locusts.  The 
poison  generated  in  both  cases  is  the  same  ;  the 
difference  is  merely  in  the  degree  of  its  potency. 
Nature,  with  her  burning  sun,  her  stilled  and  pent- 
up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  teeming  marsh,  manu- 
factures plague  on  a  large  and  fearful  scale.  Poverty 
in  her  hut,  covered  with  her  rags,  surrounded  by 
her  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might  to  keep  out  the 
pure  air  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitates  Nature 
but  too  successfully  ;  the  process  and  the  product 
are  the  same,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  result.  Poverty  and  ignorance  can  thus,  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  create  a  mortal  plague."  * 
Later  discoveries  have  of  course  modified  Dr. 
Smith's  theories  in  some  respects,  but  on  the  whole 
sanitary  science  has  been  developed  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  him,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  social  importance  of  his  leading 
idea,  namely,  the  connection  of  epidemics  with 
local  insanitary  conditions  that  in  most  cases  can 
be  remedied.  In  other  words,  disease  is  largely 
preventible,  because  due  to  causes  in  great  measure 
within  man's  power  to  remedy.  The  conclusion 
follows,  that  the  sanitary  reformer  must  work  to 
discover  causes.  For  instance,  the  drastic  and 
often  cruel  quarantine  regulations  then  in  force 
were  of  no  avail  against  cholera  while  the  causes 
of  cholera  were  left  unchecked.  In  1831  the 
College  of  Physicians  issued  a  notification  that 
wherever  cholera  appears,  certain  precautions  and 

*  Quoted  in  Life,  pp.  25,  26. 
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isolation  measures  should  be  taken,  and  if  these 
failed  "  a  strong  body  of  troops  or  police  "  should 
be  drawn  round  the  affected  district.  It  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends  that  we 
have  learnt  the  absurdity  of  such  measures. 

In  1833  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories.  This  was  his  first  appearance 
as  an  investigator  under  Government.  With  all 
its  weaknesses,  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  was  the 
foundation  on  which  all  subsequent  legislation  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  based,  and  was  a  far  more 
practical  and  effective  measure  than  the  Ten 
Hours'  Bill,  in  that  it  made  provision  for  inspection. 
It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  dis- 
entangle the  share  of  the  work  due  to  Dr.  Smith, 
as  distinguished  from  his  colleagues  Tooke  and 
Chadwick.  But  the  importance  of  their  report, 
with  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  need  of  super- 
vision of  industry  by  government,  and  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  care  for  the  children,  should  be  more 
fully  recognised. 

In  1837  came  the  opportunity  for  the  beginning 
of  that  work  with  which  Dr.  Smith's  name  is  more 
specially  associated.  A  bad  fever  broke  out  in 
London,  causing  frightful  suffering  among  the  poor 
and  much  alarm  among  the  rich.  The  poor  rates 
rose  in  an  abnormal  degree,  and  a  special  inquiry 
was  demanded.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  report 
on  the  eastern  districts  of  London.  He  made  a 
close  personal  investigation  of  Bethnal  Green  and 
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Whitechapel,  and  examined  the  state  of  the  houses 
as  well  as  of  the  poor  fever  patients  themselves. 
The  title  of  the  report  eventually  presented  by  him 
contains  a  hint  of  his  leading  idea  ;  it  ran  thus  : 
"  Report  on  the  Physical  Causes  of  Sickness  and 
Mortality  to  which  the  Poor  are  particularly 
exposed,  and  which  are  capable  of  prevention  by 
Sanitary  Measures."  He  began  by  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  "  some  of  the  severest  evils  at  present 
incident  to  the  condition  of  poverty,  which  have  a 
large  share  in  inducing  its  high  rate  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  are  the  consequences  of  improvidence. 
Such  evils  are  capable  of  being  remedied  only  by 
bringing  the  poor  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
ducements to  forethought  and  prudence."  But,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  there  are  evils  of  another  class, 
more  general  and  powerful  in  their  operation, 
which  can  be  avoided  by  no  prudence,  and  removed 
by  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Among  the 
gravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remediable, 
of  these  latter  evils,  is  the  exposure  to  certain 
noxious  agents  generated  and  accumulated  in  the 
localities  in  which  the  poor  are  obliged  to  take  up 
their  abode,  and  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
which  they  are  constantly,  and  for  the  most  part 
unconsciously,  subjected." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  how  far 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporary  fellow  philanthro- 
pists Dr.  Smith  had  got  when  he  wrote  those  few 
lines,  full  of  a  meaning  which  ordinary  charity  and 
benevolence  has  even  yet  failed  to  grasp.  His  idea 
was  equally  beyond  the  sentimentalist  who  thinks 
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to  mitigate  poverty  by  doles  and  gifts,  and  the 
superior  person  who  wants  to  reduce  the  whole 
social  question  to  temperance  and  thrift.  Smith 
showed  by  innumerable  patiently  collected  facts 
and  observations  that  the  poor  were  chiefly  suffer- 
ing from  the  accumulated  results  of  enormous  in- 
justice and  wrong  inflicted  on  them  by  the  callous 
neglect  of  the  landlords  and  other  persons  whose 
interests  were  on  the  side  of  non-interference. 
These  evils  could  not  be  cured  by  charity,  and  they 
could  not  be  prevented  by  individual  effort  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  poor  themselves.  Let 
us  take  an  instance  from  his  notes  : — 

"  Alfred  and  Beckwith  Rows  consist  of  a  number 
of  buildings,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
houses,  one  back  and  the  other  front :  each  house 
is  divided  into  two  tenements,  and  each  tenement 
is  occupied  by  a  different  family.  These  habita- 
tions are  surrounded  by  a  broad  open  drain,  in  a 
filthy  condition.  Heaps  of  filth  are  accumulated 
in  the  spaces  meant  for  gardens  in  front  of  the 
houses.  The  houses  have  common  privies  open 
and  in  the  most  offensive  condition.  I  entered 
several  of  the  tenements.  In  one  of  them,  on  the 
ground  floor,  I  found  six  persons  occupying  a  very 
small  room,  two  in  bed,  ill  with  fever.  In  the  room 
above  this  were  two  more  persons  in  one  bed,  ill  with 
fever.  In  this  same  room  a  woman  was  carrying 
on  the  process  of  silk-winding.  The  window  of  the 
room  is  small,  capable,  if  wide  open,  of  ventilating 
the  room  very  imperfectly,  yet  this  window  is  not 
only  kept  permanently  closed,  but  is  carefully  and 
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firmly  pasted  all  round,  so  that  not  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  can  enter.  On  remonstrating  against 
this  constant  and  total  exclusion  of  the  air,  I  was 
told  by  the  woman  at  work  that  they  are  obliged 
to  stop  up  the  window,  to  prevent  the  drying  of 
the  silk,  which  is  always  weighed  out  to  them 
when  they  receive  it,  and  they  are  expected  to 
return  the  same  weight."  * 

Southwood  Smith  also  pointed  out  that  while 
much  had  been  done  to  improve  conditions  as  to 
health  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poor. 
These  neglected  places  were  "  out  of  view  and  not 
thought  of  ;  their  condition  [is]  known  only  to  the 
parochial  officers  and  medical  men  whose  duties 
oblige  them  to  visit  the  inhabitants  to  relieve  their 
necessities  and  attend  their  sick "  ;  |  services 
which  Smith  reminds  us  were  by  no  means  without 
an  element  of  danger.  So  filthy,  close,  and  crowded 
were  the  houses,  so  poisonous  was  the  condition 
of  the  localities  in  which  these  houses  were  situated, 
from  the  absence  of  drainage  and  the  masses  of 
decaying  refuse  of  all  sorts  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  and  accumulate  indefinitely,  that  in  the 
previous  year,  in  several  parishes,  relieving  officers 
and  medical  men  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence 
of  sickness  contracted  in  visiting  such  places. 
"  Yet  in  these  pestilential  places  the  industrious 

*  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, 1838,  p.  141. 

t  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, 1839. 
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poor  are  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  ;  they  have 
no  choice,  they  must  live  in  what  houses  they  can 
get  nearest  the  places  where  they  find  employment. 
By  no  prudence  or  forethought  on  their  part  can 
they  avoid  the  dreadful  evils  of  this  class  to  which 
they  are  thus  exposed." 

Smith  also  pointed  out  how  close  was  the  connec- 
tion between  insanitary  conditions  and  pauperism. 
From  his  own  observation  he  knew  that  fever  was 
constantly  prevailing  in  the  districts  characterised 
by  these  filthy  conditions.  And  no  disease,  he 
thought,  brought  so  much  trouble  and  sorrow  upon 
the  poor  as  fever.  It  was  mainly  a  disease  of 
adult  life.  "  It  most  commonly  attacks  the  heads 
of  the  family,  those  upon  whose  daily  labour  the 
subsistence  of  the  family  depends."  Out  of  the 
total  recipients  of  relief  in  London  in  the  previous 
year,  more  than  one  fifth  were  the  subjects  of  fever. 
In  Bethnal  Green  the  proportion  amounted  to  one 
third,  in  Whitechapel  one  half,  whilst  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  the  number  was  actually 
1276  out  of  a  total  1467.  The  misery  to  the  poor 
sufferers  themselves  was  not  a  matter  that  could  be 
measured  in  poor  rates,  but  on  the  ground  of  mere 
economy  it  was  worth  considering  whether  this 
pressure  on  the  poor  rates  could  not  be  diminished. 
The  terrible  burden  of  pauperism  which  had  been 
described  and  analysed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1834  was  fresh  in  every  one's  mind,  and  thus  pro- 
vided Smith  with  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
arguments  for  sanitary  reform.  To  himself  we  can 
well  believe  the  state  of  the  unhappy  slum-dwellers 
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themselves  was  the  most  powerful  inducement  to 
work  for  their  benefit  ;  but  it  was  well  that  those 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  (an  ignorance  which  was  much  deeper  and 
less  enhghtened  than  at  present)  should  realise  the 
far-reaching  social  consequences  of  neglect,  and 
should  learn,  even  through  the  prosaic  instru- 
mentality of  the  poor  rates,  that  "  we  are  members 
one  of  another,"  not  merely  in  a  vague  religious 
aspiration  reserved  for  Sundays,  churches,  and 
chapels,  but  in  the  hardest  facts  of  everyday  life. 
It  is  one  of  Smith's  great  distinctions  that  in  his 
writings  a  grasp  of  reality  was  combined  with 
spiritual  insight  and  warm  human  sympathy. 

In  1844  the  Southwood  Smith  family  removed 
to  Highgate,  and  Mrs.  Lewes,  his  granddaughter, 
gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  life  there,  which 
she  as  a  child  took  part  in  and  is  just  able  to 
remember.  So  full  was  his  life  now  with  the  work 
for  the  reform  movement,  that  his  private  practice 
was  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  his  own  writing 
was  begun  at  four  to  five  in  the  morning,  and 
attendance  on  committees  and  meetings  with  public 
men  frequently  absorbed  so  much  of  the  day  that 
he  would  not  be  home  till  eight  at  night.  The 
beauty  of  his  home  life  is  seen  in  the  ardent  atf  ach- 
ment  and  sympathy  of  the  little  granddaughter, 
who  would  find  a  ready  ear  for  stories  of  her  pony, 
dog,  or  chickens,  and  would  be  allowed,  child  as 
she  was,  to  hear  something  of  her  grandfather's 
strenuous  life.  Mrs.  Lewes  says  :  "He  was  natur- 
ally extremely  reserved,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
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years  his  desire  for  sympathy  overcame  this  re- 
ticence in  some  degree,  so  that  he  became  ready  to 
share  his  thoughts  on  all  deep  subjects  with  others. 
He  rarely  spoke  of  things  merely  personal,  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  all  littleness  in  his  conversa- 
tion which  was  striking.  A  mixture  of  high  thought 
with  simplicity  of  expression  was  characteristic  of 
him.  I  listened  to  all  that  passed,  and  with  a 
strange,  vague,  but  gradually-increasing  under- 
standing, I  learned  to  watch  for  the  success  of  his 
different  efforts."  He  rarely  spoke  of  things  merely 
personal — surely  this  was  the  note  of  a  life  entirely 
at  one  with  the  larger  human  life  and  fellowship. 

The  first  and  greatest  need  of  any  reform  move- 
ment is  to  spread  knowledge  of  the  evils  it  is  de- 
sired to  cure,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  and  their  homes  was  just  what 
very  few  people  had  at  that  time.  We  talk  now 
of  the  "  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,"  but  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  gulf  seventy  or 
fifty  years  ago  was  a  great  deal  wider  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  poor  were  regarded  very  much  as  a 
class  apart,  to  whom  of  course  respectable  people 
would  give  alms,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  doing  good 
to  their  own  souls,  while  the  specially  saintly  and 
devout  would  "  visit  "  the  poor,  nurse  and  tend 
them,  and  well  brought-up  young  people  would 
have  classes  and  "  teach  "  the  poor,  there  being 
apparently  no  doubt  whatever  that  any  well-off 
ignorant  girl  was  fit  to  "  teach."  Tennyson  saw 
nothing  incongruous  in  advising  a  particularly 
hard  and  worthless  woman  of  fashion  to 
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"  Go  teaoh  the  orphan  boy  to  read, 
The  orphan  girl  to  sew."  * 

Later  generations  have  at  least  realised  in  some 
degree  that  teaching  is  trained  work,  and  also  that 
the  upper,  well-to-do,  thinking  classes  (so  may  they 
be!)  have  to  learn  before  they  can  teach.  They  must 
know  something  about  the  facts  of  social  life  and  slum 
conditions.  They  must  learn  what  the  unresting 
struggle  with  poverty,  sickness,  uncertainty  of 
employment  is,  before  they  dare  to  preach  and  tell 
these  sorely  taxed  ones  of  their  duty.  The  gulf 
between  the  different  classes  can  be  bridged,  not 
by  charity  and  condescension,  but  by  knowledge 
and  thought  and  the  sympathy  that  comes  of 
knowing.  Now  one  great  part  of  Southwood 
Smith's  work  was  that  he  got  in  touch  with  facts, 
and  then  published  and  diffused,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  knowledge  he  had  obtained.  "  The  country 
was  indebted  to  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  and  Mr. 
Slaney,"  said  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  m.p.,  "  for  its  first 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes."  f  The  well-intentioned  but  ignorant  pub- 
lic had  to  be  convinced  of  existing  evils,  and  of 
the  need  for  reform,  and  the  active  hostility  of 
property  owners  and  others  whose  interests  were 
involved  had  to  be  overcome.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  struggle  was  a  long  one. 

In  1840  Mr.  Slaney,  m.p.,  obtained  a  Committee 
of  the  House  "  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of 

*  An  observation  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Graham  Wallas's  many  interesting 
lectures. 

■f  Quoted  in  Life,  p.  99. 
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large  towns  in  England."   Dr.  Smith  was  the  first 

witness  examined  by  the  Committee.  He  told 
them  of  the  wretched  dwellings  he  had  seen,  and 
assured  them  that  no  power  short  of  Government 
could  avail  to  remove  the  sovirces  of  poison  and 
disease.  The  poor  people  were  the  victims  of  un- 
necessary, preventible  disease.  "  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  20,000  or  30,000  of  them  were  annually 
taken  out  of  their  wretched  homes  and  put  to  death, 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  left  in  them 
to  die." 

In  1844  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government,  soon 
after  taking  office,  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
"  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  popu- 
lous districts."  Dr.  Smith  was  again  the  first 
witness,  and  his  evidence  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
He  described  how  in  Bethnal  Green  there  were 
to  his  knowledge  whole  streets  not  a  single  house  in 
which  had  water  laid  on  ;  in  some  parts  there  were 
but  two  pumps  for  the  use  of  all  the  houses  of 
several  streets  ;  in  one  crowded  part  of  this  district 
he  found  the  inhabitants  deprived  of  water  al- 
together because  the  owner  of  the  houses  had  had 
some  quarrel  with  the  water  company,  and  the 
water  company  had  whoUy  stopped  the  supply  of 
water.*  The  neglect  of  cleansing  and  draining  had 
been  productive  of  very  great  evils  in  the  district. 
Fever  constantly  prevailed,  generated  by  the  dirt 
and  filth  in  which  the  people  lived.  The  records 
of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  showed  that  certain 
localities  in  and  near  London  were  the  constant 

♦  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  First  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  30. 
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seats  of  fever,  and  were  hardly  ever  free  from 
the  disease,  and  the  officials  at  the  hospital  noted 
the  recurrence  of  the  names  of  special  districts  in 
their  lists.*  Every  district  to  which  fever  con- 
stantly returned  and  in  which  it  extensively  pre- 
vailed, was  invariably  characterised  by  bad  sewer- 
age, bad  supply  of  water,  bad  scavenging,  and, 
consequently,  by  an  accumulation  of  filth.  The 
streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  houses  in  which  fever 
first  broke  out  and  in  which  it  became  most  preva- 
lent and  fatal,  were  invariably  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  uncovered  sewers,  stagnant  ditches  and 
ponds,  gutters  full  of  putrefying  matter,  nightmen's 
yards,  and  privies  left  uncleansed.  It  was  im- 
possible for  language  to  convey  the  poisonous 
condition  of  large  portions  of  these  districts  (viz. 
Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel).t  The  poorer 
classes  in  these  neglected  localities  and  dwellings 
were  exposed  to  causes  of  disease  and  death  which 
were  peculiar  to  them  ;  the  operation  of  these 
causes  was  "  steady,  unceasing,  sure  "  ;  the  number 
who  died  was  merely  an  indication  of  the  much 
greater  number  who  fell  sick.  Dr.  Smith  estimated 
the  number  of  sufferers  from  fever  as  being  at 
least  twelve  times  greater  annually  than  the  number 
of  deaths.  The  classes  of  the  population  referred 
to  were  chiefly  those  occupied  in  labour  ;  in  case 
of  their  being  attacked  by  fever  they  were  of  course 
disabled  from  obtaining  subsistence  for  their  fami- 
lies. "  This  is  among  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
pauperism."  % 

*  Ibid.,  p.  I.  t  Ibid.,  p.  3.  I  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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These  causes,  Dr.  Smith  further  pointed  out,  even 
when  they  do  not  produce  fever  and  other  acute 
diseases,  operate  materially  in  affecting  the  health 
of  working  people  and  incapacitating  them  from 
work.  Filthy  and  unhealthy  dwellings  are  apt  to 
produce  diseases  of  the  nutritive  system,  and  thus 
injure  the  constitution,  diminish  its  power  of 
resisting  disease,  and  so  enfeeble  it  that  the  persons 
who  live  in  such  places  are  less  able  to  work,  and 
even  when  not  attacked  by  acute  disease,  are  under- 
going a  process  of  deterioration.  In  a  finely  sym- 
pathetic passage  Dr.  Smith  pointed  out  that  the 
people  living  in  the  worst  conditions  were  generally 
the  least  inclined  to  complain,  they  succumbed  to 
their  wretchedness  in  a  quiet  and  unresisting  manner, 
made  no  effort  to  get  into  happier  circumstances, 
and  their  dullness  and  apathy  indicated  mental  as 
well  as  physical  paralysis.  "  Wretchedness  greater 
than  humanity  can  bear,  annihilates  the  mental 
faculties."  *  The  moral  character  and  energy 
became  lessened  in  consequence  of  suffering  from 
fever.  The  poison  generated  in  these  places  and 
to  which  these  poor  persons  were  exposed  was  a 
sedative  poison,  and  produced  depressing  effects 
both  on  body  and  mind,  causing  mental  apathy 
and  a  physical  listlessness  which  made  them  in- 
capable of  any  great  exertion.  "  I  am  satified," 
said  Smith,  "  that  this  feeling  of  depression  is  one 
of  their  chief  inducements  to  the  use  of  stimulants. 
.  .  .  I  quite  believe,  from  what  I  have  observed 
of  them,  that  the  inducement  to  take  the  most 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  lo,  II. 
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pernicious  amount  of  stimulants  often  arises  from 
a  sensation  of  lassitude  and  languor,  the  direct 
result  of  the  debilitating  causes  that  are  incessantly 
acting  upon  them,  and  that  render  them  so  in- 
capable of  physical  and  mental  exertion."  * 

A  relentless  analyst  this  !  Not  content  with 
turning  inside  out  the  venerable  and  soothing  belief 
that  "  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad,"  and  poverty 
and  suffering  the  result  of  drink  and  improvidence, 
he  turns  his  inquisitive  searchlight  now  on  the  dirty 
habits  of  the  poor.  Surely  those,  at  least,  are  their 
own  fault,  as  every  man  can  wash  and  be  clean  if 
he  will.  No  doubt  every  man  can,  who  has  a  proper 
supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries  for  cleanliness. 
But  Southwood  Smith's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
poor  had  revealed  to  him  that  many  of  them  had 
only  the  most  meagre,  elementary,  insufficient  and 
inconvenient  water  supply.  As  he  pointed  out 
with  unquestionable  truth,  the  poor  need  greater 
facilities  for  cleanliness  than  people  in  good  circum- 
stances who  live  in  the  more  open  and  less  densely 
populated  neighbourhoods.  Yet  as  a  rule  he  found 
the  best  class  of  streets  were  cleaned  once  a  week, 
the  second  best  once  a  fortnight,  the  third  once  a 
month,  and  the  worst — never  ;  though  of  course 
the  worst — for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  the 
worst — ought  to  be  cleaned  daily.  In  like  manner 
with  regard  to  dwelling-houses,  "it  is  the  smallest 
and  least  convenient  that  have  no  water  laid  on, 
that  are  without  privies  and  without  means  of 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  13. 
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removing  noxious  matter."  *  Further  on  Dr. 
Smith  pointed  out  to  the  Commission  that  the 
poor  were  helpless  to  remedy  these  evils  for  them- 
selves ;  they  were  too  ignorant  and  apathetic  to 
look  after  the  construction  of  their  houses.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  worst  hovels  complained  least. 
Working  men  must  before  all  things  be  near  their 
work,  and  take  the  cheapest  house  as  near  their 
work  as  they  could  get  it.f  But  evils  that  were 
impossible  of  remedy  by  private  persons  could  be 
met  by  the  firm  and  wise  exercise  of  collective 
control.  Southwood  Smith  therefore  advocated 
prohibition  by  law  under  adequate  penalties  of 
letting  any  house  as  a  dwelling  in  which  water  is 
not  laid  on,  and  to  which  there  was  no  privy  decently 
screened,  and  he  suggested  that  as  these  things 
would  not  be  given  generally  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor  without  legislative  regulation,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  interpose  its  authority  to 
secure  them.  J 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  Southwood  Smith's  views  and  the 
Fabian  Socialism  of  later  days.  No  Socialist  has 
ever  put  more  strongly  than  he  the  immense  power 
of  the  environment  to  make  or  mar  human  life  ; 
the  powerlessness  of  the  individual  to  remedy  for 
himself  the  evils  that  spring  from  unregulated 
competition  in  the  things  on  which  our  life  and 
health  depend,  and  the  need  for  conscious,  effective 

*  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
•f  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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control  by  the  community  organised  for  its  own 
protection.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Smith 
was  consciously  or  definitely  a  Socialist ;  he  had 
his  own  work  to  do,  and  probably  regarded  Robert 
Owen's  schemes  for  reorganising  society  as  un- 
practical. But  the  elements  of  Socialism  are  latent 
in  his  teaching,  and  his  contact  with  the  facts  of 
life  continually  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
abuses  caused  by  private  ownership  of  land.  Hear 
the  fine  sarcasm  in  his  tone  in  reference  to  the 
case  already  quoted,  where  the  water  company 
had  cut  the  water  off  certain  houses  altogether  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  landlord.  "It  is 
fortunate  that  air  is  more  accessible  than  water, 
and  that  its  supply  does  not  depend  on  landlords 
and  water  companies ;  but  water  is  as  indispensable 
for  many  purposes  of  life  as  air  is  for  life  itself,  and 
its  supply  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  depend  on 
the  cupidity  or  caprice  of  landlords  and  water 
companies,  but  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  on 
whoever  invests  his  capital  in  dwelling-houses."  * 
Again,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  of  tailors' 
shops,  be  becomes  convinced  that  a  terrible  amount 
of  disease  and  death  is  caused  among  the  men  by 
the  close  unventilated  atmosphere  in  which  the  men 
worked.  "  The  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  due 
supply  of  pure  warm  air  can  really  be  remedied  in  no 
other  way  than  by  affording  that  supply.  Charity 
cannot  cure  the  sickness  produced  by  the  want 
of  pure  air,  and  when  it  puts  forth  its  utmost  exer- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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tions,  all  that  charity  can  do  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ing is  next  to  nothing.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
annually  contributed  by  benevolent  persons  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor — suffering  arising 
among  other  causes  from  the  want  of  ventilation. 
Still  larger  sums  are  annually  contributed  by 
employers  for  the  rehef  of  their  work-people  when 
sick  or  superannuated — such  sickness  and  early 
superannuation  being  often  mainly  caused  by  want 
of  ventilation.  In  some  cases  large  sums  of  money, 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  large,  are  raised  by  the 
work-people  themselves,  out  of  their  hard-earned 
wages,  for  their  own  relief  in  sickness  and  when 
their  time  for  profitable  labour  shall  have  passed 
away,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  hours 
of  every  day  having  been  lost,  and  the  ultimate 
incapacity  for  performing  any  longer  a  good  and 
profitable  day's  work  having  been  much  hastened 
by  the  neglect  of  the  ventilation  of  the  place  of 
work."  *  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Dr.  Smith  is  here  very  near  realising  the  economy 
not  only  of  collective  control,  but  of  collective 
ownership.  While  the  private  employer  has  some- 
how or  other  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  labour  he 
employs,  and  is  not  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
labourers  he  uses  up,  injures,  or  kills  in  the  process, 
the  community  has  to  provide  the  necessary  poor 
houses,  hospitals,  and  relief  of  various  kinds. 
When  the  community  employs  labour,  therefore,  its 
plain  interest  is  to  put  in  all  these  appliances  for 

*  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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ventilation  and  healthy  conditions  of  work  that  can 
prolong  the  working  efficiency  of  its  citizen  em- 
ployees ;  any  waste  of  life  and  energy  becomes  in 
municipal  trading  a  plain  economic  loss.  This 
is  only  the  logical  conclusion  and  inference  that 
follows  from  Dr.  Smith's  observation  that  un- 
healthy conditions  waste  life  ;  an  observation  which 
though  it  sounds  obvious  enough,  is  by  no  means 
current  coin  even  now.  The  unrivalled  force  and 
clearness  with  which  he  developed  his  ideas  of  the 
true  social  economy  of  sanitary  reform  seems  to 
bring  him  into  line — across  the  gulf  of  years — 
with  the  author  of  The  Common  Se?ise  of  Municipal 
Trading. 

The  Report  of  this  Commission  was  presented 
in  June,  1844,  but  no  Bill  bearing  on  the  subject  was 
introduced  during  the  session.  Southwood  Smith, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  attention  of 
Parliament  sufficiently  concentrated  on  sanitary 
questions,  determined  to  try  and  form  an  associa- 
tion of  public  men  who  would  support  and  give 
more  prominence  and  distinction  to  the  efforts  of 
himself  and  the  little  knot  of  sanitary  reformers, 
who  while  experts  in  their  own  line,  were  not  so 
well  known  outside  it.  He  succeeded  in  forming 
the  "  Health  of  Towns  Association,"  including 
Lord  Normanby,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord 
Ebrington,  Mr.  Slaney,  m.p.,  and  many  other 
influential  men.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  in 
December,  1844,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament  summing  up  the 
facts  relating  to  sanitary  abuses  which  had  been 
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exposed  at  the  meeting.  The  resolution  (drawn  up 
by  Southwood  Smith)  affirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  to  be  that : — 

"  From  the  neglect  of  sewerage,  drainage,  a  due 
supply  of  water,  air,  and  light  to  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  an  efficient  system  of  house  and  street 
cleaning,  a  poisonous  atmosphere  is  engendered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  poor,  which 
endangers  the  health  and  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  indus- 
trious classes. 

"  That  it  appears  from  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  amount  of  deaths  attributable  to  these 
causes  is,  in  England  alone,  upwards  of  40,000 
annually. 

"  That  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  who 
thus  prematurely  perish  are  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  40,  the  period  when  they  ought  to  be  most 
capable  of  labours  and  are  heads  of  families,  and 
that  it  appears  from  official  returns  that  in  some 
districts  nearly  one  third  of  the  poor  rates  are 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  destitute  widows 
and  orphans  rendered  destitute  by  the  premature 
death  of  adult  males :  that  the  number  of  widows 
receiving  out-relief  was,  in  the  year  1844,  86,000  ; 
that  these  widows  had  dependent  upon  them  111,000 
orphan  children  ;  and  that  there  were  besides, 
receiving  relief  in  the  Union  houses,  18,000  orphan 
children. 

"  That  the  expense  thus  constantly  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  would,  in 
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many  cases,  defray  the  cost  of  putting  the  district 
into  a  good  sanitary  condition,  and  thus  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful  evils. 

"  That  this  poisonous  atmosphere,  even  where 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  undermines  the  strength, 
deteriorates  the  constitution,  and  renders  the 
labourer  in  a  great  degree  unable  to  work  ;  and 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  healthy 
life  and  working  ability  is  abridged  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  the  extent  of  twelve  years.    And  lastly  : 

"  That  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  industrious  classes  is  incompatible  with  such 
a  degree  of  physical  degradation  as  is  actually 
prevalent  in  numerous  instances,  and  that  until 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  rendered  capable  of 
affording  the  comforts  of  a  home,  the  earnest  and 
best-directed  efforts  of  the  schoolmaster  and  clergy- 
man must  in  a  great  degree  be  in  vain." 

In  these  resolutions  Southwood  Smith's  leading 
ideas,  of  the  economic  waste  occasioned  by  in- 
sanitary conditions,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
physical  environment  in  regard  to  moral  and  social 
life  found  expression.  Still  more  interesting  perhaps, 
because  more  entirely  and  individually  his  own, 
is  an  address  to  the  working  classes,  written  a  year 
or  two  later  (printed  in  Mrs.  Lewes'  Life),  when 
the  procrastination  of  Government  made  it  evident 
that  their  energies  must  be  stimulated  by  agitation 
and  petition.  Here  and  there  the  language  may 
raise  a  smile,  as  being  scarcely  suited  to  so  large 
and  popular  an  audience  as  it  was  intended  for. 
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But  we  must  remember  that  those  days  were  days  of 
slower  and  more  dignified  speech  than  ours.  The 
art  of  writing  in  a  striking,  telhng  manner,  so  as 
to  catch  the  uneducated  reader,  had  not  been 
studied  by  Smith,  and  as  one  reads  the  address, 
one  doubts  if  it  could  have  found  many  such 
readers.  But  the  document  has  an  imperishable 
value  as  being  perhaps  the  most  entirely  spontane- 
ous record  of  his  own  views  and  feelings.  Mrs. 
Lewes  tells  us  the  address  was  "  written  from  his 
heart  "  ;  and  it  does  in  truth  bear  the  impress  of 
that  profound  sincerity  and  intensity  of  feeling 
which  is  the  note  of  Southwood  Smith's  best  work. 
It  was  called  an  "  Address  to  the  Working  Classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  their  Duty  in  the 
Present  State  of  the  Sanitary  Question,"  and 
drew  their  attention  to  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and 
sickness  prevailing  chiefly  and  disproportionately 
among  the  poor,  showing  that  this  suffering  was 
due  to  preventible  causes  and  could  be  avoided  by 
justice  and  fair  measures  of  reform. 

It  told  the  people  plainly  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  propertied  classes  to  amend 
these  cruel  conditions,  and  ended  with  a  stirring 
appeal. 

"  For  every  one  of  the  lives  of  these  15,000 
persons  who  have  thus  perished  during  the  last 
quarter,  and  who  might  have  been  saved  by  human 
agency,  those  are  responsible  whose  proper  office  it 
is  to  interfere  and  endeavour  to  stay  the  calamity — 
who  have  the  power  to  save,  but  who  will  not  use  it. 
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But  their  apathy  is  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  rouse  yourselves,  and  show  that  you  will 
submit  to  this  dreadful  state  of  things  no  longer. 
Let  a  voice  come  from  your  streets,  lanes,  alleys, 
courts,  workshops,  and  houses  that  shall  startle 
the  ear  of  the  public  and  command  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  The  time  is  auspicious  for  the 
effort,  it  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  right  that  you 
should  take  a  part,  in  which  you  are  bound  to  take 
a  part,  in  which  your  own  interests  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  most  dear  to  you  require  you  to  take 
a  part.  The  Government  is  disposed  to  espouse 
your  cause ;  but  narrow,  selfish,  short-sighted  inter- 
ests will  be  banded  against  you.  Petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  .  .  .  you  cannot  disclose  to 
them  the  suffering  you  have  endured  on  your 
beds  of  sickness  and  by  which  your  wives  and 
children  have  been  hurried  to  their  early  graves — 
there  is  no  column  in  the  table  of  the  Registrar- 
General  that  will  show  that ;  but  you  can  tell  them 
that  you  know,  and  you  can  remind  them  that  they 
admit,  that  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  same 
duration  of  life  may  be  extended  to  you  and  your 
families  that  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  professional 
persons,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  the 
whole  of  a  town  population  at  least  such  an  average 
duration  of  life  as  is  already  experienced  in  some 
parts  of  it.  .  .  .  Other  things  must  also  be  done 
before  your  condition  can  be  rendered  prosperous  ; 
but  this  must  precede  every  real  improvement :  the 
sources  of  the  poison  that  infects  the  atmosphere 
you  breathe  must  be  dried  up  before  you  can  be 
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healthy,  and  uncleanhness  must  be  removed  from 
the  exterior  of  your  dwelhngs  before  you  can  find 
or  make  a  Home. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

"  Southwood  Smith.* 

"  January  ist,  1847." 

In  1848  the  first  Pubhc  Health  Act  was  at  length 
passed.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  was  immediately 
offered  a  seat  on  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
which  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 
Difficulties  occurred  in  connection  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  which,  in  1854,  made  it  necessary 
to  dissolve  it,  but  the  work  it  had  done,  and  the 
sanitary  principles  it  had  proclaimed  did  not  end 
with  the  Board.  It  became  more  and  more  recog- 
nised that  sanitary  science  is,  as  Mrs.  Lewes  ex- 
presses it,  "  one  of  the  fundamental  needs  lying  at 
the  root  of  all  efforts  to  benefit  the  community."  | 
No  one  has  helped  more  than  did  Dr.  Smith  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  the 
conviction  (scarcely  even  now  accepted,  but  gaining 
ground  more  and  more)  that  under  present  condi- 
tions the  poor  may  be,  and  often  are,  excluded 
from  all  possibility  of  wholesome  living,  entirely 
through  the  unrestricted  power  of  wealth  and  vested 
interests  ;  and  that  it  is  worse  than  vain  for  the 
upper  classes  to  extend  charity  or  elevating  in- 
fluences to  the  poor  until  they  have  redressed  an 
injustice  which,  as  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  showed, 

♦  Life,  pp.  1 1 1-22.  t  Ibid., -p.  136. 
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caused  in  his  day  an  appalling  loss  of  life,  and 
even  in  our  own  day,  though  much  diminished, 
undoubtedly  slays  many  thousands  annually. 

In  1854  Dr.  Smith's  active  public  Hfe  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  retired  to  a  house  on  Weybridge  Heath. 
A  few  years  were  spent,  partly  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  country  Hfe  and  study,  partly  in  foreign 
travel.   He  died  in  Italy,  December  loth,  1861. 


CHAPTER  V 


SOME  LESSER  PIONEERS 

The  Health  of  Towns  Association 

NO  account  of  the  Public  Health  Movement  can 
afford  to  neglect  the  interesting  and  import- 
ant agitation  undertaken  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association.  This  Association  owed  its  origin  to 
the  disinterested  and  public-spirited  efforts  of  Lord 
Normanby,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  many  others, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  urgent  necessity  for 
sanitary  improvements  in  the  dwellings  and  work- 
places of  the  people.  The  Association  was  consti- 
tuted at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
December  iith,  1844,  and  started  on  an  active 
campaign  of  propaganda  work,  by  means  of  lectures, 
publications,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Government.  Its  objects  were 
defined  as  the  diffusion  of  information  on  the 
physical  and  moral  evils  arising  from  existing  in- 
sanitary conditions,  the  correction  of  misconception 
as  to  expense,  and  the  removal  of  groundless 
apprehension  as  to  interference  with  pecuniary 
interest,  the  promotion  of  local  sanitary  inquiries 
and  improvements,  and  the  encouragement  of 
local  auxihary  associations.     Contributions  were 
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solicited  on  the  ground  that  the  Association  was 
not  a  charity  but  aimed  at  preventing  the  evils 
which  charities  endeavoured  to  palliate.  "  It 
would  substitute  Health  for  Disease,  cleanliness 
for  filth,  order  for  disorder,  economy  for  waste, 
prevention  for  palliation,  justice  for  charity,  en- 
lightened self-interest  for  ignorant  selfishness,  and 
bring  home  to  the  poorest  and  meanest  amongst 
us,  in  purity  and  abundance,  the  simple  blessings 
which  ignorance  and  negligence  have  long  com- 
bined to  limit  or  to  spoil — Air,  Water,  and  Light." 

For  some  months  during  1847  the  Association 
published  a  singularly  able  Weekly  Sheet  of  Facts  and 
Figures.  The  sheets  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
telling  quotations  from  sanitary  reports  or  similar 
publications,  striking  anecdotes,  or  pregnant  say- 
ings. There  would  be,  for  instance,  an  extract  like 
the  following  :  January  25th.  "  All  nations  begin 
with  living  in  pigsties.  The  king  or  the  priest 
first  gets  out  of  them,  then  the  noble,  then  the 
pauper,  in  proportion  as  each  class  becomes  more 
and  more  opulent.  Better  tastes  arise  from  better 
circumstances  :  and  the  luxury  of  one  period  is 
the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  another  "  (Sydney 
Smith).  On  the  same  page  occur  statistics  showing 
that  ancient  Rome  provided  about  twenty  times 
as  much  water  per  head  of  her  citizens  as  London 
at  the  time  of  writing  ;  on  another  page  come 
statistics  showing  the  disproportionately  higher 
death-rate  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  as  com- 
pared with  England,  or  information  as  to  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  cistern.    What  is  remarkable  in 
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this  little  broadsheet  is  the  singular  effectiveness 
with  which  the  extracts  are  selected  and  grouped, 
showing  a  degree  of  journalistic  aptitude  with 
which  one  would  hardly  have  credited  an  associa- 
tion of  learned  sanitarians.  But  still  more  interest- 
ing is  the  work  of  the  sub-committee  which  was 
appointed  to  collect  information  as  to  sanitary 
conditions  in  those  towns  in  which  a  Branch  Associa- 
tion had  been  formed,  or  a  correspondence  estab- 
lished with  persons  possessed  of  local  knowledge 
and  willing  and  able  to  give  reliable  information. 
The  inquiries  sent  round  to  these  Branches  and 
correspondents  elicited  that  out  of  67  towns,  33 
were  in  a  bad  sanitary  state,  18  "  very  bad,"  the 
remaining  iS"  being  good,  improving,  or  not  return- 
ing a  reply.  Only  6  authorities  had  suggested  the 
adoption  of  any  complete  sanitary  arrangements, 
21  were  doubtful,  38  had  made  no  such  suggestion ; 
18  authorities  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
abundant  and  economical  water  supply,  while 
42  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  so  on,  and 
so  on.  The  City  of  London  was  amongst  those 
bodies  reported  on  unfavourably,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  wrote  indignantly  to  Lord 
Ashley  to  complain  of  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated.  Lord  Ashley  of 
course  sent  the  complaint  to  the  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  which  shortly  published  its  observa- 
tions thereon.*    It  was  shown  that  the  mortality 

*  The  correspondence  was  printed  as :  "  Health  of  Towns 
Association.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Citv  of  London. 
London,  1848."  (British  Museum,  C.T.  183  [2]). 
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of  the  city  was  nearly  double  that  of  a  fairly  healthy 
suburb,  and  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
so  bad  as  amply  to  account  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  support  of  their  previous 
statements  they  were  able  to  quote  olBcial  informa- 
tion, which  had  been  constantly  urged  upon  the 
Corporation's  attention  for  several  years.  Evidence 
was  quoted  from  several  recent  and  independent 
reports  showing  the  bad  state  of  the  drains  and  the 
consequent  prevalence  of  low,  nervous  fever  in 
spite  of  all  which  evidence,  the  City  Remembrancer 
had  ventured  to  say  that  "  the  whole  City  of  London 
is  well  and  effectually  drained,"  and  that  "  the 
City  of  London,  for  effective  drainage,  cannot  be 
surpassed."  The  city  was,  in  fact,  both  inefficient 
and  corrupt,  and  as  the  Association  pointed  out, 
the  curious  point  was  that  it  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  state  of  things  as  to  be  unaware  of 
the  objections  that  could  be  alleged  to  the  system, 
and  vocally  indignant  when  such  objections  were 
made.  The  Association  found  that  the  local  bodies 
to  which  the  City  Corporation  appealed  for  aid  in 
opposing  the  Public  Health  Bill  were  dominated  by 
influence  and  bias,  and  "  utterly  destitute  of  any 
alliance  or  community  of  interest  with  the  lower 
classes,  whose  well-being  is  the  most  affected  by 
their  proceedings.  The  earnest  opposition  to 
improvement,  the  determined  resistance  to  the 
diminution  of  expense,  are  invariably  found  to 
come  from  some  person  who  has  either  directly 
or  remotely  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
local  office  and  patronage,  or  in  the  continuation  of 
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abuse  and  waste.  Often,  on  inquiring,  it  is  found 
that  the  individual  who  takes  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  particular  improvement  advocated  has  been 
either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
description  of  work  or  with  the  expenditure  which 
the  improvement  would  affect.  .  .  .  We  have  had 
in  England  political  agitation  about  forms  of 
government,  how  far  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy  will  best  promote  the  public  weal ;  but 
the  question  which  at  present  more  immediately 
concerns  the  people  of  England  is,  whether  they 
shall  be,  in  the  most  essential  of  all  matters,  ruled 
by  a  Jobocracy  ;  whether  all  the  arrangements 
that  concern  their  health  shall  continue  to  depend 
on  the  views  and  interests  of  tradesmen  and  the 
officers  of  Local  Boards  ;  whether  they  shall  be 
obliged  for  ever  to  live  in  confined  and  filthy 
dwellings  to  keep  up  the  exorbitant  rents  of  a 
number  of  sub-letters,  lessees,  and  small  owners  ; 
whether  they  should  be  for  ever  subject  to  filth  in 
their  persons  and  in  their  streets,  to  sustain  separate 
and  expensive  office-bearers  under  separate  boards 
of  management  which  would  disappear  on  con- 
solidation ;  whether  they  must  for  ever  rest  satisfied 
with  scanty  supplies  of  bad  water,  charged  to 
them  at  a  most  expensive  rate,  to  pay  the  dividends 
of  a  trading  company  whose  two  hundred-pound 
shares  are  worth  some  two  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
whether  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
must  for  ever  submit  to  the  small  minority  of 
persons  exercising  an  uncontrolled  patronage  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
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office-bearers.  Is  not  the  time  come  when  the 
people  of  England  should  insist  on  having  intelli- 
gent, scientific,  and  responsible  supervision  over 
public  works,  paid  by  public  rates,  executed  by 
local  bodies — that  is,  on  making  local  executive 
bodies  really  responsible,  and  not  allowing  them  to 
remain,  as  they  now  are,  independent  sovereigns 
levying  the  most  oppressive  taxes  for  the  most  in- 
efficient work  ?  " 


Sir  John  Simon 

Sir  John  Simon's  biography,  like  that  of  his 
friend,  Chadwick,  is  still  unwritten,  and  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  limits  of  our  space  here  to  do  more 
than  glance  very  briefly  at  the  outline  of  his  life. 
He  was  born  in  1816,  studied  medicine,  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  first  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  City  of  London,  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  that  year.  One  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  his  duty  was  to  ascertain  the  movement  and 
fluctuation  of  the  causes  of  death,  from  studying 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General.  Sickness 
returns  were  not  (even  now  are  not  to  any  great 
extent)  available,  but  Dr.  Simon  induced  the  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officers  to  assist  him  by  sending  him 
weekly  returns  of  the  cases  of  fever  in  their  dis- 
tricts. He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of 
inspection  for  the  discovery  of  cases  of  overcrowd- 
ing, drainage  defects,  and  so  forth,  which  cases 
were  then  reported  to  the  Commission  of  Sewers 
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for  remedy.  He  took  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  publication  of  his  annual  reports  to 
bring  out  the  chief  sanitary  dangers  and  unwhole- 
some influences  to  which  the  City,  and  other  parts 
of  London  also,  were  exposed.  These  reports  were 
utilised  by  Dr.  Simon  to  make  clear  to  the  Com- 
mission "  what  sufferings  and  degradation  were 
incurred  by  means  of  the  labouring  population 
through  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  so 
generally  housed  in  the  courts  and  alleys  they 
inhabited  ;  not  only  how  unwholesome  were  those 
conditions,  but  how  shamefully  inconsistent  with 
reasonable  standards  of  civilisation  ;  and  how  vain 
it  must  be  to  expect  good  social  fruits  from  human 
life  running  its  course  under  such  conditions."  * 
These  reports  of  Dr.  Simon's  had  a  circulation 
unusual  for  documents  of  the  kind,  and  were 
extensively  discussed  and  commented  on  in  the 
Press.  In  the  spring  of  1854  the  reports  already 
published  were  unofficially  reprinted,  and  in  a 
preface  the  author  was  able  to  give  a  fuller  and 
more  general  expression  of  his  ideas  than  he  had 
yet  done.  He  showed  that  there  was  a  real  and 
urgent  need  for  the  State  to  concern  itself  systemati- 
cally and  generally  in  the  chief  matters  of  Public 
Health.  Except  in  the  case  of  wilful  violence,  the 
law  was  practically  doing  very  little  for  the  people  ; 
Dr.  Simon  adduced  instances  of  the  harms  and 
dangers  to  life  which  were  arising  for  want  of  a 
rational  law.  "  Fragments  of  legislation  there  are 
indeed  in  all  directions  ;  enov:gh  to  establish  prece- 

*  Simon,  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  p.  251-3. 
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dents,  enough  to  testify  some  half-conscious  pos- 
session of  a  principle  ;  but  for  usefulness  little 
beyond  this.  The  statutes  tell  that  now  and  then 
there  has  reached  to  high  places  the  wail  of  physical 
suffering.  They  tell  that  our  law-makers,  to  the 
tether  of  a  very  scanty  knowledge,  have,  not  un- 
willingly, moved  to  the  redress  of  some  clamorous 
wrong.  .  .  .  But  their  insufficiencies  constitute  a 
national  scandal  .  .  .  something  not  far  removed 
from  a  national  sin." 

With  what,  in  view  of  his  official  position,  must 
be  granted  to  have  been  unusual  courage.  Dr. 
Simon  dared  to  enunciate  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
sibility :  the  landlord  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  decent  and  wholesome  condition  of  his  property  ; 
the  employers  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  under  which  their  trade  was  carried  on. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform 
was  the  detached  position  frequently  occupied  by 
the  owners  of  house  property.  The  poorer  class  of 
houses  in  the  city  were  often  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
persons  who  hardly  knew  where  the  houses  were 
situated,  had  never  visited  them,  and  received 
their  rents  through  agents.  "  Often,  for  years,  we 
can  get  at  no  representative  of  the  property  other 
than  the  agent,  or  collector  who  receives  the  weekly 
rent."  *  The  opposition  of  house-owners  to  regula- 
tion and  supervision  is  illustrated  by  a  case  re- 
ported by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police. 
The  owner  of  certain  premises  in  Saint  Giles  had 

*  Evidence  before  Royal  Commission,  1853-4,  quoted  in 
Jephson,  Sanitary  Evolution  of  London,  p.  61. 
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been  several  times  applied  to,  to  remedy  some  gross 
sanitary  defects  in  his  houses,  but  he  would  not 
comply,  although  actual  loss  of  life  from  fever  had 
ensued.  Being  at  last  summoned  at  the  police 
court,  he  said  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  thought  "  he  ought  not 
to  be  dictated  to  as  to  the  way  his  property  was  to 
be  managed."  This  was  only  a  curiously  ingenuous 
way  of  stating  what  was  then  a  widely  spread  view, 
"  Liberty  of  the  siibject,"  by  a  singular  inversion, 
was  held  to  include  the  right  to  infringe  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  other  subjects.  "  There  are," 
wrote  the  Pohce  Commissioner  in  commenting  on 
this  case,  "  owners  of  property  whom  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  can  move."  * 

In  his  general  campaign  against  insanitary  condi- 
tions in  London,  Dr.  Simon  inevitably  found  himself 
confronted  with  complex  social  questions,  of  which 
sanitation  formed  only  a  part ;  questions  as  to 
wages  and  poverty  and  pauperism,  which  it  scarcely 
came  within  his  piomise  to  discuss  at  that  time, 
but  which  evidently  gave  him  food  for  much 
reflection,  afterwards  embodied  in  his  great  work, 
English  Sanitary  Institutions,  especially  Chapter 
XVI,  entitled,  "  The  Pohtics  of  Poverty,"  and 
parts  of  Chapter  XII.  He  urged  that,  while  the 
law  left  wages  to  find  their  own  level  in  the  strength 
of  unrestricted  competition,  it  ought  surely  to 
contain  strong  safeguards  for  the  poor,  against 
deterioration  and  adulteration  of  food,  against 
those  conditions  of  lodgment  which  were  fatal  to 

*  Quoted  in  Jephson,  op.  cii.,  p.  68. 
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health  and  decency,  and  against  the  conditions  of 
industry  which  involved  risk  and  danger  to  the 
employed.  In  a  striking  passage,  Dr.  Simon  tears 
away  the  flattering  illusion  that  these  measures  are 
of  the  nature  of  philanthropy.  "  It  may  be,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  competition  has  screwed  down  the 
rate  of  wages  below  what  will  purchase  indispens- 
able food  and  wholesome  lodgment.  Of  this,  as 
fact,  I  am  no  judge  ;  but  as  to  its  meaning,  if  fact, 
I  can  speak.  All  labour  below  that  mark  is  masked 
pauperism.  Whatever  the  employer  saves  is 
gained  at  the  public  expense.  When,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  labourer  or  his  wife  or  child 
spends  an  occasional  month  or  two  in  the  hospital, 
that  some  fever  infection  may  work  itself  out,  or 
that  the  impending  loss  of  an  eye  or  limb  may  be 
averted  by  animal  food  ;  or  when  he  gets  various 
aid  from  his  Board  of  Guardians,  in  all  sorts  of 
preventible  illness,  and  eventually  for  the  expenses 
of  interment,  it  is  the  public  that,  too  late  for  the 
man's  health  or  independence,  pays  the  arrears  of 
wage  which  should  have  hindered  this  suffering 
and  sorrow."  *  It  is  worth  noting  that  Dr.  Simon, 
equally  with  Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith, 
became  impressed  with  the  utter  impossibility  that 
the  working  classes  should  do  much  for  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  sanitary  improvement.  He  saw 
that  they  could  not  exert  their  sanitary  rights 
unless  they  formed  a  combination  of  claimants  ; 
and  even  if  that  were  possible,  they  would  be 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  want  of  the  technical 
♦  Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  145  (edition  1854). 
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knowledge  necessary  to  formulate  demands  for 
specific  remedies.  Except  in  certain  notorious 
occupational  diseases,  the  workers  often  do  not 
know  the  danger  they  incur,  or  if  they  know  it, 
have  a  certain  hesitation  about  the  remedy — fear 
their  wages  might  be  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  or  improved  appliances,  and  so  forth. 
It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  sufferers 
from  unwholesome  industrial  conditions  include 
many  youthful  workers  and  women,  who  are  not 
good  subjects  for  combination. 

In  English  Sanitary  Institutions  Sir  John  Simon 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  of  his  work,  which 
is  not  only  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference,  but 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  readable,  consider- 
ing that  the  subject  is  one  which  most  readers  find, 
or  at  all  events  expect  to  find,  dull.  In  the  intro- 
duction we  have  a  fascinating  account  of  the  rise 
of  Sanitary  Institutions,  the  imposing  dignity  and 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  works,  the  anarchy  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  disregard  of  the  body's  needs 
by  Catholic  ascetics,  and  the  consequent  decay  of 
the  civic  spirit  and  of  pride  and  joy  in  citizenship. 
The  extreme  misery  of  the  population,  and  the 
desolation  through  fever  and  pestilence  during  the 
centuries  of  neglect  are  plainly  shown  by  history. 
The  Reformation  and  Renaissance  brought  about 
a  revival  of  learning  and  of  an  interest  in  science 
and  medicine.  The  modern  public  health  move- 
ment, from  about  1830,  is  described  in  detail  by  the 
writer  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  it, 
and  in  two  final  chapters  Simon  discussed  the 
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Politics  of  Poverty  (already  alluded  to)  and  his  own 
conclusions  from  his  experience  : — 

"  Poverty,"  said  Simon,  "  in  its  severe  forms  is 
among  the  worst  of  sanitary  evils.  .  .  .  Let  those 
who  realise  to  themselves  the  physical  facts  which 
are  to  be  observed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  poorest 
quarters  of  our  large  cities,  try  also  to  realise  other 
facts  which  are  endemic  in  the  same  quarters  ; 
what  hopelessness  and  what  bitter  fruits  of  hope- 
lessness, what  inducement  to  abandon  the  better 
self-restraints  of  life,  what  pressure  towards  degrada- 
tion of  personal  character  and  conduct,  must  often 
necessarily  be  among  these  ill-fed  and  ill-sheltered 
multitudes.  .  .  .  The  rarity  of  the  worse  degrees 
of  wrong  is  marvellous  and  most  touching.  Honour 
to  the  thousands  who  through  long  painful  lives 
bear  up  steadfastly  against  the  demoralising  in- 
fluences, and  in  their  own  depths  of  penury,  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  doing  kindness  and  generosi- 
ties to  one  another." 

In  London  the  evils  normally  associated  with 
poverty  are  intensified  by  over-competition  for 
employment  and  for  house  room.  Its  vast  and 
varied  labour  market  attracts  immigrants  from  a 
wide  range  ;  some  of  these  find  well-paid  employ- 
ment, but  the  others  increase  a  struggle  already 
severe.  "  Under  an  influence  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  automatic  (and  for  which  the  sweater 
and  the  house-jobber  are  mere  apparatus  of  conduc- 
tion) they  have  to  give  more  and  more  toil  for 
equal  or  less  wage,  and  they  find  themselves  less 
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and  less  able  to  procure  house  accommodation  fit 
for  human  beings.  The  inexorable  pressure  of  the 
screw  is  towards  starvation  wages,  and  towards 
extortion  of  killing  amounts  of  labour  under  hap- 
hazard sanitary  conditions  :  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  workers  lodge  in  gutters  or  in  pigsties,  and  its 
tendency  is  not  to  stop  of  its  own  accord."  Laxity 
and  maladministration  of  sanitary  laws  tend  to 
make  easier  the  congestion  of  greater  and  greater 
numbers  of  population  in  districts  already  con- 
gested beyond  their  earning  powers,  and  to  grant 
indulgence  to  house-dealers  who  might  have  been 
compelled  to  provide  better  habitation.  Unhealthy 
dwelHngs  should  no  more  be  allowed  to  be  offered 
for  hire  than  decomposed  food  is  allowed  to  be 
offered  for  sale. 

How  can  the  poor  be  made  less  poor  ?  asked 
Simon,  and  firmly  answered  :  not  by  alms.  Self-help 
is  the  ideal,  but  no  State  can  have  the  face  to 
refer  the  poor  to  their  own  self-help,  as  long  as  it 
permits  them  to  suffer  unredressed  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  another  class.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  with  his  miserable  wages, 
with  no  plot  of  ground  to  call  his  own,  his  ancestors 
ousted  from  the  land,  in  exchange  for  allowance 
from  the  rates,  seemed  to  Simon  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  flagrant  injustice.  Justice  again  must  be 
held  to  include  not  only  justice  of  law,  but  justice  of 
administration  of  law  ;  and  in  view  of  the  crushing 
burden  that  sickness  is  to  the  poor,  those  who 
corruptly  or  negligently  administer  the  law  in 
relation  to  sanitation,  thus  indirectly  adding  ill- 
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health  or  fever  to  burdens  already  heavy,  must  be 
classed  among  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  poor. 

In  1854  Dr.  Simon  was  appointed  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health.  He  was  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1878-9,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  following  year.  In  1887 
the  honour  of  K.C.B.  was  conferred  upon  him.  On 
July  23rd,  1904,  he  died. 


Dr.  Rumsey 

Henry  Wyldbore  Rumsey  was  an  active  worker 
for  sanitary  reform  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Rumsey's  ideas  in  some 
respects  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  but  he  was 
handicapped  by  a  somewhat  clumsy  style,  and 
indulged  in  frequent  digressions,  and  he  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  many  pioneers — he  has  been  forgotten 
so  long  that  his  ideas  are  being  rediscovered  without 
his  help.  Even  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
has  passed  him  over. 

In  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Medical  Relief,  1844,  and  also  in  a  volume 
entitled.  Essays  in  State  Medicine  (1856),  Dr. 
Rumsey  criticised  the  sanitary  movement  that 
was  being  led  by  Chadwick  and  his  friends,  and 
made  certain  suggestions  for  the  completion  and 
supplementing  of  the  reforms  suggested.  His 
special  criticism  on  the  Chadwick  School  was  that 
they  inclined  to  rely  too  exclusively  on  mechanical 
means,  such  as  drainage  and  the  compulsory  re- 
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moval  of  nuisances,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  health.  These,  though  of  course  necessary 
and  important,  would  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient. 
He  agreed  that  it  had  been  amply  proved  that 
excessive  rates  of  mortality  and  a  prevalence  of 
epidemic  disease  were  found  in  connection  with 
great  social  degradation,  grievous  neglect,  and  mis- 
management in  sanitary  arrangements  generally. 
But  mechanical  agencies  alone  could  not  secure 
health.  The  personal  factor  must  also  be  reckoned 
with.  The  whole  system  of  medical  relief  to  the 
poor  was  unorganised,  unsystematic,  and  inefficient. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  well-known  prejudice 
against  the  medical  profession,  an  extraordinarily 
small  share  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  Medical  Relief  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, 1834.  The  importance  of  the  question 
had  not  been  realised  by  a  body  "  mainly  pre- 
occupied with  reducing  the  rates."  Chadwick  had 
included  medical  relief  among  the  other  forms  of 
relief  it  was  considered  desirable  to  reduce  to  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  gave  it  very  little  separate 
attention.*  Thus  the  medical  and  sanitary  care  of 
the  population  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  poor 
law  guardians,  with  the  result  (in  Rumsey's  opinion) 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  was  actually  less  adequate 
than  it  had  been  under  the  magistrates,  vestries, 
and  overseers.    More  generally  than  before,  the 

*  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 
Chadwick,  however,  according  to  Sir  B.  Richardson,  advocated, 
in  Fraser' s  Magazine,  careful  classification  of  paupers,  with 
hospital  treatment  and  the  best  of  nursing  and  appliances  for 
the  sick.    See  Health  of  Nations,  ii,  381-2. 
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medical  officers  were  chosen  without  regard  to 
merit  or  qualification,  and  mainly  for  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  lowest  rate  of  pay.  For  these 
evils  Rumsey  did  not  blame  the  new  poor  law 
authorities  themselves,  because,  as  he  pointed  out, 
their  main  duties  were  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  direction  of  a  national  provision  for  the  health 
and  sickness  of  the  poor.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission had  deliberately  extended  their  policy  of 
deterrence  even  to  medical  relief,  and  treated 
medical  advice  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  personal 
gratification  or  luxury,  to  be  doled  out  sparingly, 
and  as  far  as  possible  reserved  for  those  who,  "  in 
the  opinion  of  Bumbledom,"  are  "  really  destitute," 
and  to  such,  only  when  "  circumstances  render  it 
absolutely  necessary."  The  Commission  in  their 
Annual  Report,  1841,  expressed  fears  that  medical 
relief  might  encourage  a  resort  to  the  poor  rates 
and  render  the  pauper's  condition  so  far  better 
than  that  of  the  "  needy  but  industrious  rate- 
payer." The  system  was  devised  so  as  to  dis- 
courage resort  to  medical  advice.  "  Apply  this 
meagre  and  limited  idea  of  State  Medicine  to  all 
the  practical  difficulties  of  public  hygiene,  to  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  disease,  to  medical 
management  during  pestilences  and  epidemics — 
and  its  mischievous  inadequacy  will  be  as  immed- 
ately  perceived  as  it  has  been  lamentably  felt 
throughout  England  since  that  report  was  made." 
The  main  question  in  a  relieving  officer's  mind, 
when  applied  to  for  a  medical  order,  would  probably 
be  —  and  perhaps  ought  to  be — "  Shall  I  make 
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this  man  a  pauper  ?    Shall  I  inflict  upon  him  civil 
disabihties  and  deprive  him  of  his  social  indepen- 
dence because  he  seems  to  have  a  bad  cold,  or  his 
child  complains  of  a  stomach  ache  ?  "    In  short, 
the  sanitary  principle  of  anticipating  the  develop- 
ment of  disease— of  preventing  these  permanent 
lesions  which  result  from  neglected  casualty,  and 
of  quickly  restoring  the  sufferer  to  his  previous 
condition  of  capability  for  work,  was  proved  to 
be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  Poor  Law  prin- 
ciple of  withholding  rehef,  except  in  cases  of  destitu- 
tion, lest  the  "  industrious  labourer  or  needy  rate- 
payer be  tempted  into  pauperism."     This  was 
Rumsey's  great  point,  the  lesson  he  tried  to  impress 
upon  the  Committee  of  1844  (Medical  Relief),  and 
the  cause  to  which  so  much  of  his  writing  was  de- 
voted.  Mr.  Charies  Buller  and  Lord  Morpeth  were 
a  good  deal  influenced  by  his  view,  and  there  were 
hopes  in  1848  that  the  General  Board  of  Health 
might  be  so  constituted  as  to  quahfy  it  for  directing 
the  outdoor  sick  poor,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  might  be  reheved  of  a  troublesome  and  un- 
satisfactory duty.    But  these  hopes  were  crushed 
by  the  Pubhc  Health  enactment  of  1848.  Charles 
Buller  died,  and  the  errors  of  the  Medical  Rehef 
system  contuiued  to  "  work  themselves  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  pubhc."   On  the  approach  of  cholera 
(1849),  for  instance,  the  General  Board  of  Health 
was  empowered  to  require  very  important  duties 
of  the  Union  Boards  and  ofiicers,  but  it  had  no 
power  to  secure  any  full  and  efficient  performance 
of  such  duties,  either  by  adequate  means  of  inspec- 
I 
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tion,  or  by  awarding  proper  remuneration  to  dis- 
trict officers.  The  evils  of  divided  authority  were 
soon  felt.  What  the  General  Board  of  Health 
ordered,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  generally 
loth  to  carry  into  effect,  and  still  more  unwilling  to 
pay  for.  The  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Health  were  alternately  and  fruitlessly  appealed 
to  for  direction.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
utterly  incompetent  to  direct  the  execution  of 
comprehensive  measures  of  palliation  and  preven- 
tion, during  times  of  unusual  sickness.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  imperfect  organisation  were  in 
part  made  up  to  the  public  by  the  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing  though  necessarily  unsystematic  and 
unregulated  efforts  of  individual  doctors. 

Rumsey's  idea  was  that  the  district  Medical 
Officer  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  much  higher 
preventive  functions  than  those  of  the  mere  "  public 
informer "  he  was  at  first  intended  to  be.  He 
should  become  the  sanitary  adviser  of  the  poor  in 
their  dwellings.  Many  removable  causes  of  sickness 
within  their  own  control  would  be  pointed  out  by 
him.  The  state  of  their  apartments,  their  clothing 
and  bedding,  the  choice  and  preparation  of  food, 
management  of  children's  health,  tendance  of  sick- 
ness, would  all  come  more  or  less  within  his  cogni- 
sance. He  would  have  the  opportunity  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  unwholesome  trades  by  observing 
their  effects  on  the  persons  in  his  charge.  He  would 
have  special  opportunities  for  detecting  adultera- 
tion of  food  or  drugs.  In  short,  he  "  would  be  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  Missionary  of  Health  in  his  own 
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parish  or  district — instructing  the  working  classes 
in  personal  and  domestic  hygiene — and  practically 
proving  to  the  helpless  and  debased,  the  dis- 
heartened and  disaffected,  that  the  State  cares  for 
them — a  fact  of  which,  until  of  late,  they  have 
seen  but  little  evidence.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  a  well  organised  domiciliary  visita- 
tion, to  be  performed  by  a  Medico-Sanitary  Staff, 
whose  duty  and  interest  it  would  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  health  in  their  respective  districts, 
would  be  a  much  more  effectual  step  than  any  yet 
adopted  towards  diminishing  the  rate  of  sickness 
and  mortality,  and  averting  the  consequences  (as 
injurious  to  society  at  large  as  to  the  individual)  of 
neglected  ailments,  by  attention  to  their  causes 
and  premonitory  stages."  * 

An  efficient  national  service  provided  for  visiting 
the  sick,  tending  the  wounded,  soothing  pain,  and 
restoring  health,  yet  further,  for  preventing  dis- 
eases by  scientific  expedients  and  for  instructing 
people  at  their  own  houses  how  to  preserve  health 
and  prolong  a  useful  life,  need  no  more  degrade  or 
pauperise  the  persons  benefited  than  their  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  public  lectures  or  libraries,  or 
their  protection  by  the  magistrates  or  police.  Every  / 
fmrtt,  township,  or  sub-district  should  be  provided  AA/i-Oa^ 
with  a  medical  officer  or  visitor,  for  the  general 
sanitary  superintendence  of  the  poor  in  their 
dwellings,  and  for  attendance  upon  them  in  sickness 
and  accidents,  for  periodical  visitation  of  working- 
class  dwellings,  especially  in  unhealthy  places  and 

*  Essays  in  State  Medicine,  p.  282. 
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in  times  of  epidemic  sickness,  for  the  detection  of 
premonitory  symptoms  of  disease,  for  counsel, 
advice,  and  instruction  to  the  poor  in  matters 
affecting  their  health,  and  for  reporting  circum- 
stances which  may  be  prejudicial  to  health  and 
require  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities. 

In  view  of  the  work  now  undertaken  by  our 
medical  officers  of  health  and  their  assistants, 
especially  the  women  sanitary  inspectors  and  health 
visitors,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Rumsey's  ideas 
have  tended  gradually  towards  fulfilment.  His 
view  of  the  inherent  opposition  between  the  leading 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  administration 
of  Public  Health  would  now  be  echoed  by  many  a 
local  health  officer.  The  preventive  work  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  or  health  visitor  is  constantly 
hindered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper 
medical  attendance  or  advice.  The  deterrent 
policy  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  has  engendered 
a  strong  and  widespread  disinclination  among  the 
poor  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law 
doctor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poorer  classes 
cannot  as  a  rule  themselves  bear  the  expense  of 
medical  advice,  and  they  often  do  not  or  cannot 
belong  to  provident  dispensaries.  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  medical  attendance 
is  thus  hedged  round,  many  an  infectious  case  is 
not  recognised,  or  not  recognised  soon  enough  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  many  a  case  of 
serious  disease  is  intensified  or  proves  fatal  for 
want  of  early  diagnosis  and  curative  measures. 
The  official  of  the  authority  responsible  for  health 
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thus  not  infrequently  finds  him  or  herself  forced 
into  an  attitude  almost  of  hostility  to  the  official 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law,  who 
feels  it  his  duty  to  restrict  relief,  even  medical  relief, 
as  much  as  possible.  The  health  authorities  have, 
however,  gradually  had  powers  conferred  upon 
them  for  the  treatment  of  special  forms  of  disease 
which  the  pubhc  interest  imperatively  requires  to 
be  stamped  out,  or  checked.  Smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever,  for  instance,  are  treated  in  hospital  by  the 
health  authority  at  the  public  expense  without  any 
stigma  of  pauperism,  because  the  public  does  not 
wish  to  catch  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever.  Phthisis 
is  coming  more  and  more  under  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  diseases,  especially  some  of  the  infec- 
tious complaints  common  in  the  poorer  schools, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  simply  because  it  is 
better  and  more  economical  for  the  public  that  they 
should  be  so  treated.  The  risk  of  disease  overrides 
the  dread  of  pauperisation ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
beginning  to  be  seen  that  disease  itself  is  the  more 
fertile  cause  of  pauperisation.  The  prevention  of 
the  causes  of  disease  is,  in  fact,  a  function  so  closely 
connected  with  the  cure  of  disease  itself  that,  in 
practice,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  them.  It  is  likely  enough  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  extension  of  these  functions 
of  the  public  health  authority  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  realise  that  this  important 
development  was  so  largely  foreseen  and  sketched 
out  by  Dr.  Rumsey  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
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Other  Leaders 

No  record  of  the  movement,  again,  could  be 
complete  without  a  mention  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
who  (being  then  Lord  Ashley)  worked  hard  on  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
energy  and  time  to  sanitary  work.  He  is  generally 
not  so  closely  associated  with  public  health  reform, 
because  his  work  in  certain  lines,  as  for  instance, 
the  protection  of  children  and  women  in  industry, 
has  impressed  the  public  imagination  somewhat  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  other  activities.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury would  have  been  reckoned  a  great  sanitary 
reformer,  if  he  had  been  nothing  else. 

Then  there  was  the  brilliant  onslaught  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  sometime  Socialist,  poet,  and  novelist ; 
sometime  Tory,  High  Churchman,  and  Canon  of 
Westminster,  but  all  his  life  possessed  by  a  great 
passion  to  bring  health  home  to  the  people.  His 
books,  in  season  and  out,  reveal  a  love  of  pure 
water,  pure  air,  pure  and  simple  human  relations, 
the  beautiful  earthly  things  which  earth's  children 
have  so  terribly  desecrated  and  defiled.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  religious  ideals  repre- 
sented by  mediaeval  asceticism  were  abhorrent  to 
him,  and  the  revival  of  these  typified  in  the  Oxford 
Movement  seemed  to  cut  across  everything  he  most 
cared  for.    Kingsley 's  constructive  efforts  to  start 
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co-operative  production  were  of  little  positive 
value,  but  his  imaginative  work  was  of  great  use 
not  only  in  familiarising  the  middle  class  with  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  but  in  spreading  the  idea  of  a 
higher  standard  of  public  health  for  all. 

Kingsley  was  considered  plain-spoken  in  those 
days,  indeed  the  mock-modesty  and  sham  refine- 
ment of  the  early  Victorians  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  shocked  at  his  not  very  alarming  plea  that 
labourers  needed  drains  and  water  and  decent 
sleeping  accommodation.  Perhaps  the  aforesaid 
shock  was  really  Kingsley's  greatest  service  to  the 
movement.  There  are  times  when  a  rude  awakening 
is  extremely  beneficial,  and  the  selfish,  inert  public 
of  the  'forties  did  not  want  to  read  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  but  they  did  read  Alton  Locke 
and  Yeast,  works  which  were  considered  almost 
wicked  in  their  insistence  on  physical  facts  which 
could  only  be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  were  ignored 
and  kept  out  of  sight.  Neither  book  contains  any- 
thing half  as  repulsive  as  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commission,  indeed  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to 
imagine  how  even  the  British  public  could  have 
taken  Kingsley  for  a  bold  revolutionary.  He  was 
an  honest-hearted  preacher,  who  wanted  squires 
and  parsons  to  do  their  duty — a  suggestion  which 
so  terrified  some  of  these  good  people  that  they 
thought  he  must  be  an  immoral  heretic.  By  this 
means  Kingsley's  pamphlet-novels  obtained  an 
increased  vogue,  and  drove  home  his  ideas.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the 
intense  feeling  showTi  in  his  descriptions  in  Alton 
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Locke  of  the  London  sweat-shops,  in  Yeast  of  the 
country  labourers'  housing,  in  Two  Years  Ago  of 
the  conditions  which  spread  cholera.  Who  can 
forget  the  abiding  charm  of  the  Water  Babies,  much 
of  which  is  a  real  poem  of  air  and  water  and  the  joy 
of  life  ?  His  ingrain  Toryism  is  shown  pathetically 
enough  in  a  "  Letter  to  Landlords,"  in  a  periodical 
called  Politics  for  the  People,  1848,  page  228.  Al- 
though not  signed  by  him,  the  letter  is  almost 
certainly  Kingsley's.  The  letter  begins :  "  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  and  it  tells  them  :  "  You 
are  at  this  time  a  class  necessary  to  the  people  of 
England.  .  .  .  The  agricultural  population  is  not 
yet  fit  for  self-government  or  associated  labour. 
We  must  have  leaders,  landlords  ;  great  houses  as 
centres  of  civilisation  and  industry,  for  many  a 
year  to  come  ;  for  aught  I  know,  for  ever.  But 
not  as  they  are  now.  We  ought  to  make  vast 
sacrifices  to  preserve  you,  but  we  ought  also  to 
make  vast  sacrifices  to  change  you.  Lead  us  and 
we  will  follow,  but  it  is  ill  working  in  these  days 
when  the  cart  has  to  draw  the  horse.  .  .  .  But  to  make 
yourselves  worthy  to  lead  us,  you  must  become 
our  real  superiors  :  to  give  us  confidence  in  you, 
you  must  do  many  things,  and  undo  many — and 
that  quickly — for  '  The  Lord  is  at  Hand.'  " 

Slaney. — Robert  Aglionby  Slaney  was  born  in 
June,  1792,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Slaney, 
of  Hatton,  in  Shropshire.  He  spent  a  few  terms 
at  Cambridge,  married  in  1812,  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1817,  and  practised  till  1826,  when  he  was 
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elected  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury.  He  was  active,  inside 
Parliament  and  out,  in  furthering  movements  for 
improving  the  health  of  the  people.  In  1838  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
He  took  an  active  part  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  that  sat  from  1843  to  1846,  and  him- 
self reported  on  the  state  of  Birmingham  and 
fourteen  other  towns.  His  reports  show  a  statesman- 
like regard  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  regard 
to  Birmingham  he  wrote  :  "  The  degradation  and 
suffering  found  in  these  poor  districts  have  a  per- 
manent effect  on  the  conduct  and  character  of 
thousands,  lessening  exertion,  and  relaxing  self- 
restraint.  .  .  .  From  much  consideration  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  at  least  half  the  amount  of 
crime  found  ...  in  these  crowded  and  neglected 
to\\Tis  arises  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  want 
of  proper  regulations  to  prevent  the  evils  before 
depicted."  He  wrote  of  Wolverhampton  that  a 
dense  population  was  crowded  into  close  courts  and 
alleys.  "  In  the  formation  of  these  buildings 
everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  secure  a  large 
pecuniary  return  ;  they  are  of  themselves  often 
of  the  very  worst  construction,  and  in  immediate 
contact  with  extensive  receptacles  of  manure  and 
rubbish."  "  A  great  disregard  to  decency  exists 
in  connection  with  all  these  dwellings  ...  no 
system  of  cleaning  is  adopted,  nuisances  are  not 
removed,  and  the  supply  of  water,  though  good  in 
some  places,  is  very  insufficient  in  others." 
He  was  much  impressed  by  the  need  of  public 
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walks  and  open  spaces,  for  which  the  rapid  and 
uncontrolled  extension  of  urban  districts  had  often 
made  no  provision.  In  some  cases  a  playground 
and  public  walk  existed,  but  had  been  closed  by 
the  arbitrary  fiat  of  some  private  person.  He  was 
continually  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  public 
control  for  the  good  of  the  community.  "  The 
crowded  and  neglected  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  populous  places,  productive  of  so 
much  evil,  and  exercising  so  injurious  an  influence 
on  their  characters  and  conduct,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  circumstances  greatly  within  our  con- 
trol, and  to  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by  well- 
considered  regulations."  *  Circumstances  greatly 
within  our  control — there  is  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Sanitary  reformer.  Not  for  him  the  timid  dread  of 
action,  the  vague  surmise  that  "  the  remedy  might 
be  worse  than  the  disease,"  "  interference  might  do 
more  harm  than  good,"  pleas  which  are  so  often 
brought  forward  as  reasons  for  a  policy  of  do-noth- 
ing. The  pioneers  of  health  were  blessed  with  a 
splendid  faith  that  life  and  health  were  possible 
and  depended  on  man's  own  efforts,  if  only  those 
efforts  were  co-ordinated  on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  a  preface  to  two  official  reports,  reprinted,  Mr. 
Slaney  spoke  a  few  still  plainer  words.  He  fully 
agreed  that  "  the  safest,  wisest,  the  cheapest  way 
to  support  any  given  number  of  persons,  from  birth 
to  death,  is  to  teach  the  young,  to  .  .  .  induce  the 
people  to  exert  themselves  to  support  themselves, 

*  Health  of  Towns  Commission :  Report  on  Birmingham  and 
other  towns,  1845. 
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and  to  be  frugal,  industrious,  provident,  for  their 
own  benefit.  But  to  do  this  they  must  have  fair 
play  ;  they  must  have  reasonable  encouragement, 
teaching,  and  assistance  ;  they  must  be  afforded 
the  means  of  gradually  improving  their  condition, 
and  not  doomed  to  constant  toil  to  increase  the 
general  wealth,  which  they  see  fructifying  and 
augmenting,  while  they  are  depressed  and  dispirited, 
confined  to  unhealthy  habitation,  amidst  filth, 
and  with  no  relaxation  or  amusement  but  the 
occasional  excitement  of  drunkenness.  ...  It  is 
vain  to  say  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  are  reck- 
less, improvident,  dissolute.  They  are  the  children 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
these  circumstances  speak  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  not 
to  be  mistaken,  of  the  error  or  neglect  of  those 
whose  duty  and  interest  it  was  to  have  improved 
their  condition."  * 

Slaney  wrote  a  few  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  the 
same  nature  as  his  reports  to  Parliament.  He  died 
of  an  accident.  May  19th,  1862. 

*  Report  OH  the  Education  and  Health  of  the  Poorer  Classes, 
with  a  preface  by  R.  A.  Slaney,  n.d.  (probably  1842). 
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CONCLUSION 

IN  a  deeply  interesting  passage,  Professor  Dicey 
points  out  how  much  the  modern  Collectivist, 
unconsciously  or  consciously,  owes  to  Bentham. 
Bentham  was  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  modifying  circumstances  to 
produce  happiness  :  he  believed  in  inspection  as 
a  means  of  preventing  people  from  doing  wrong  ; 
he  had  faith  in  machinery,  and  faith  in  government, 
and  his  influence  cleared  the  way  for  Collectivism 
by  reforming  the  Municipalities  and  the  Poor  Law, 
and  by  instituting  factory  inspectors  and  police. 
Professor  Dicey  thinks  that  Benthamite  Liberalism 
suffered  its  most  serious  defeat  in  the  struggle  over 
the  Factory  Acts.*  We  might  also  claim  that,  on 
another  side,  it  here  scored  a  most  decisive  victory. 
It  was  the  principle  of  inspectability  transmitted 
from  Bentham  through  Chadwick,  which  first  made 
the  Factory  Act  effective.  The  old  Tory  Factory 
Acts  which  relied  on  administration  by  Justices  of 
the  Peace  were  practically  worthless  ;  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Benthamism,  factory  legislation  would 

*  Dicey,  Law  in  Relation  to  Public  Opinion,  p.  302. 
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have  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  well-meant 
abortive  experiments.  No  doubt  for  Bentham  and 
his  immediate  contemporaries  laissez  faire  was  still 
an  article  of  belief,  and  "  the  greatest  good  "  was 
to  be  attained  chiefly  by  removing  obstructions  to 
commercial  progress.  But  outside  the  arena  of 
politics,  outside  the  domain  of  theory,  there  arose 
a  group,  or  rather  a  series,  of  practical  workers  for 
social  reform  who  carried  their  Benthamism  into 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  and  found  at  once  that 
a  great  deal  more  than  laissez  faire  is  needed  for  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  that  reform 
must  be  constructive  if  it  is  to  make  life  fit  for 
human  beings  to  live. 

The  old  conception  of  man  as  a  calculating  being 
to  be  moved  this  way  and  that  by  considerations 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  his  knowledge  acting  on  his 
reason,  and  his  reason  on  his  will,  gradually  broke 
up  and  gave  way  to  the  more  modern  conception 
of  man  as  largely  the  creature  of  his  environment, 
a  being  compact  of  hereditary  emotions,  instincts, 
prejudices,  capable  of  development  within  an  un- 
kno\vn  range  of  possibilities,  but  modifiable  socially 
rather  than  individually.  The  old  view  is  still 
dominant  in  our  penal  system  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  newer  gains  ground  every  day.  The  doctrine 
of  laissez  faire  has  been  undermined  less  by  theories 
than  by  facts.  George  Meredith's  Redworth  in 
Diana  of  the  Crossways  gives  us  here  a  hint.  We 
remember  how  he  listened  to  two  journeymen 
talking  about  drink,  and  how  they  filed  into  a 
public   house,    and    Mr.    Redworth's  reflections 
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thereon.  "  Beer  they  would  have  :  and  why  not, 
in  weather  Hke  this  ?  But  how  to  make  the  pubhcan 
honest  ?  And  he  was  not  the  only  trickster  preying 
on  the  multitudinous  poor  copper  crowd,  rightly 
to  be  protected  by  the  silver  and  the  golden.  .  .  . 
Repulsive  as  the  thought  was  to  one  still  holding  to 
Whiggish  Liberalism,  though  flying  various  Radical 
kites,  Redworth  was  caught  by  the  decisive  ultra- 
torrent,  and  whirled  to  admit  the  necessity  for 
the  interference  of  the  State  to  stop  the  poisoning 
of  the  poor"  *  (itahcs  added). 

The  sanitary  inquirer  and  the  medical  officer  of 
those  days  were  unconsciously  being  driven  towards 
the  doctrine  of  collective  control,  because  the 
nature  of  this  work  brought  them  into  close  touch 
with  the  elementary  facts  of  life.  They  could  not 
help  seeing  that  in  the  absence  of  control  the  poorer 
quarters  of  our  cities  were  growing  up  as  a  mere 
fortuitous  collection  of  atoms,  brought  together  at 
the  call  of  capital,  and  that  the  first  and  most 
pressing  need  was  for  society  to  become  organic,  to 
develop  a  thinking,  controlling  organ  for  itself,  as 
a  first  step  towards  evolving  an  ordered  human 
life  out  of  a  chaos  of  brutal  misery.  "  Inspectors," 
says  Dr.  Redlich,  "  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
central  government."  It  took  all  the  zeal  and 
indomitable  energy  of  Chadwick  to  get  the  system 
of  inspection  accepted  by  the  English  people.  In 
the  case  both  of  the  factories  and  of  the  poor  law, 
these  functionaries  were  regarded  at  first  with 
great  discontent,  and  in  the  country  with  violent 

*  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  p.  36  (edition  1885). 
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hostility.  Their  proved  usefulness  has  overcome 
the  instinctive  aversion  of  Englishmen  to  the 
institution.*  The  principle  of  "  inspectability," 
as  Bentham  called  it,  has  been  extended  from 
factories  to  workshops,  from  workshops  to  houses, 
from  houses  to  babies.  Structural  sanitation  has 
been  gradually  extended  by  insensible  degrees  to 
cover  domestic  sanitation  and  the  habits  of  the 
individual.  The  inspection  of  schools  for  sanitary 
purposes  has  come  to  include  the  inspection  of 
school  children  for  their  health.  The  idea  of  the 
prevention  of  disease,  at  first  mainly  concerned 
with  the  mechanical  means  and  appliances  neces- 
sary to  densely  crowded  communities,  has  come  to 
include  the  treatment  of  individual  constitutions 
and  the  education  of  individual  character.  The 
consumptive  is  taught  to  form  habits  that  will 
hinder  the  spread  of  his  complaint  ;  the  young 
mother  is  taught  to  form  habits  that  will  keep  her 
baby  in  health,  and  this  by  the  municipality.  What 
has  happened  to  convince  a  reluctant  pubhc  of  the 
necessity  of  this  startling  change  in  its  traditions 
and  ideas  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conviction  was  driven 
home,  bit  by  bit,  fact  by  fact,  through  repeated 
demonstrations  of  the  effects  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith  showed 
in  the  course  of  many  laborious  investigations, 
many  a  ponderous  report,  that  the  state  of  working- 

*  Oastler,  at  first  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  cen- 
tralisation, spoke  in  1885  with  the  warmest  approval  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors.  See  Factory  Legislation,  by  Richard  Oast- 
ler, 1855. 
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class  houses,  and  the  state  of  the  factories  or  shops 
where  the  workers  were  employed,  were  both  alike 
responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  preventible 
disease,  which  chiefly  attacked  persons  at  the 
earning  age,  those  who  should  have  been  at  their 
highest  point  of  health  and  efficiency,  and  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  others.  The  burden  of 
the  rates  through  the  sickness  and  disease  engen- 
dered by  bad  industrial  conditions,  and  the  pauper- 
ism of  the  poor  families  from  whom  the  head  is  un- 
timely taken  by  death,  is  the  business  side  of  that 
infinite  suffering  of  the  poor  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  This  consideration 
is  frequently  overlooked,  and  labour  questions  are 
often  discussed  as  if  they  were  a  mere  matter  of  de- 
mand and  supply  between  employers  and  employed. 
It  is  so  easy  to  show  that  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  means  a  rise  of  wages  and  a  shrinkage,  a  fall. 
The  fact  that  nineteenth  century  history  has  been 
teaching  us  is  that  there  is  a  third  party  to  the 
struggle ;  a  vague  entity,  dimly  apprehended, 
but  ever  becoming  a  little  more  distinct  and  a 
little  more  real  to  us  as  our  ideals  of  duty  tend 
more  and  more  to  cluster  round  it.  The  struggle 
between  labour  and  capital  is  not  an  equal  one,  for 
capital  does  not  have  to  pay  its  debts.  Capital  can 
use  and  wear  out  labour,  and  throw  the  burden  on 
society.  Capital  takes  the  profits  of  labour,  and 
if  the  conditions  of  labour  are  such  as  to  result 
in  phthisis,  lead-poisoning,  fever,  premature  death, 
widowhood,  and  orphanage,  it  is  society  that  has  to 
pay.    Probably  it  is  quite  right  that  society  should 
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pay,  but  if  so,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  society 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions, 
so  as  to  limit  the  cost  of  Ufe  and  energy  to  the 
lowest  point  that  science  can  bring  it  to.  The 
enormous  subsidy  that  employers  derive  from  the 
fact  that  they  need  not  take  the  consequences  of 
the  industrial  disease  or  accident  to  their  employees, 
or  at  least  need  take  them  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
very  modest  demands  of  the  Factory  Act  or  Work- 
men's Compensation,  is  an  asset  that  does  not 
appear  in  their  balance  sheets.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  side  of  the  Poor  Law  and  charity 
accounts,  sometimes  also  in  crime  and  lunacy 
accounts,  but  is  seldom  recognised  as  such  by 
deluded  rate-payers. 

It  is  of  course  quite  true  that  the  best  employers 
do  recognise  their  responsibility,  take  precautions 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  their  employees,  and 
make  some  provision  for  those  who  may  become 
sick  or  disabled  in  their  service.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  human  life  is  still  very  cheap,  and 
human  labour,  unless  of  some  specially  rare  skill, 
easily  replaceable.  In  a  great  many  industries  it  is 
cheaper  to  use  up  labourers  than  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  conditions  thoroughly  safe 
and  healthy.  Cheaper,  that  is  to  say,  cheaper  to 
the  individual  employer,  or  company.  The  cost  is  /  '  /, 
shifted  on  to  the  community,  wbo  has  to  pay  in  all  wy  '^'"'-*.^.^ 
sorts  of  ways,  direct  and  indirect.  There  is  not 
only  the  direct  cost  of  pauperism,  disease,  and 
crime,  so  far  as  these  result  from  preventible 
causes  ;  there  is  the  far  more  subtle  and  incalculable 
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element  of  deteriorated  physique,  deteriorated 
characters,  diminished  energy,  that  result  from  un- 
healthy conditions,  and  the  diminished  possibilities 
of  the  children  brought  up  in  these  conditions  by 
parents  who  have  thus  suffered.  The  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  community  and  the  individual 
has  been  recognised  by  setting  up  the  institution  of 
the  inspector.  The  inspector  is  there  to  see  that  the 
permanent  interests  of  society  do  not  suffer  in  the 
competitive  struggle,  or  rather,  that  they  do  not 
suffer  too  flagrantly,  for  the  inadequate,  over- 
worked staff  of  the  present  day  are  by  no  means 
capable  of  fully  doing  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
The  inspector  is  the  symbol  of  the  growth  of  a 
new  conception  of  society.  The  old  conception 
of  a  mere  aggregate  of  warring  atoms  is  felt 
to  be  inadequate.  It  does  not  satisfy,  either 
morally  or  intellectually.  The  blind  struggle  of 
competition  crushes  out  powers  finer  than  it  pre- 
serves, for  the  survivor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tends 
to  be  the  person  who  will  take  the  lowest  wages, 
or  live  in  the  dampest  house,  or  accept  the  condi- 
tions least  favourable  to  self-respect. 

The  inspector  is  a  sign  that  society  has  begun  to 
think.  Children  are  no  longer  the  mere  property 
even  of  their  parents,  who  have  to  comply  with 
certain  requirements  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
employment,  education,  and  health.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  new-born  infant,  naturally  regarded 
as  having  the  intensest,  most  individual  and  exclu- 
sive relation  to  its  mother,  the  same  influence  has 
begun  to  work.    The  mother  now  learns  that  her 
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baby  is  not  a  doll,  or  a  plaything  that  concerns 
herself  only,  but  that  its  future  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  something  outside  the  home.  Even  here 
comes  in  the  third  party  to  the  bargain,  a  mysteri- 
ous "  not  ourselves  "  embodied  in  the  lady  official 
whose  ideas  in  regard  to  baby  no  doubt  set  tradition 
at  defiance,  as  tradition  is  known  in  the  slums, 
but  who  somehow  manages  to  make  it  felt  as  a 
strong  suggestion  that  the  unseen  "  not  ourselves  " 
wants  baby  to  live.  Medical  inspection  of  school- 
children will  carry  on  the  same  lesson  in  regard  to 
older  children.  The  Board  of  Education  in  a  recent 
circular  states  that  the  object  of  medical  inspection 
is  not  merely  to  bring  the  child  at  school  under  the 
doctor,  but  to  educate  the  parents  themselves  to  a 
higher  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  children's 
health,  and  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and 
decency  in  the  home. 

Mr.  Santayana  tells  us  that  "  one  of  the  great 
lessons  which  society  has  to  teach  its  members  is 
that  society  exists."  *  Perhaps  that  is  the  lesson 
we  owe  to  the  Sanitary  reformers.  Their  work  was 
apparently  all  that  was  repulsive  and  disagreeable. 
It  took  them  into  the  homes  and  haunts  of  men 
living  too  often  a  life  degraded  below  that  of 
animals,  and  brought  them  face  to  face  with  every 
sort  of  disease  and  misery.  Yet  hardly  any  con- 
temporary writings  breathe  such  a  hopeful  spirit. 
Over  and  over  again,  in  one  report  after  another, 
these  investigators  record  their  conviction  that  the 
people  are  sound  at  heart ;  that  it  is  the  accident 

*  Reason  in  Society,  p.  48. 
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and  not  the  substance  that  is  wrong,  that  the 
environment  does  them  injustice,  and  that  the 
evils,  past  and  crushing  as  they  must  have  then 
seemed,  were  curable  by  united  action  and  com- 
bined purpose.  Hope  and  faith  such  as  this  brought 
conviction,  to  some  extent,  and  the  results  of  the 
health  movement,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  are  written 
in  unemotional  statistics.  The  death  rate  at  all 
ages  has  been  reduced,  and  this  has  availed  not 
merely  to  lengthen  old  age,  but  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  persons  at  the  age  period  of  efficiency, 
thus  reducing  the  terrible  burdens  thrown  on 
society,  and  the  suffering  caused  to  the  poor  by  the 
sickness  and  disablement  of  the  heads  of  young 
families.  (See  Tables  I  and  IL)  Certain  specially 
repulsive  diseases  have  all  but  disappeared  from 
our  returns,  typhus,  cholera,  and  smallpox  being 
now  negligible  in  their  incidence.  Scarlet  fever 
is  greatly  diminished.  (See  Table  III.)  Infant 
Mortality  has  begun  to  decline  perceptibly  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  although  its  stationary 
rate  up  to  1900  was  deservedly  a  matter  for  regret 
and  for  serious  consideration,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stationary  rate  would  probably  have 
been  an  increase,  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
town  dwellers  over  the  rural  population,  but  for 
the  efforts  of  Sanitary  authorities. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  good  the  health  move- 
ment did  was  its  influence  on  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  men.  The  work  of  the  Sanitary  reformers  was  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  non- 
exchangeable  wealth.    Ruskin  was  sneered  at  as  an 
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idealist  because  he  set  up  life,  instead  of  money,  as 
the  standard  of  value  ;  value,  according  to  him, 
consisting  in  the  power  to  sustain  life  or  render 
service.  "  To  be  valuable  is  to  avail  towards  life." 
This  was  mere  unpractical  sentiment  in  the  eyes  of 
commercial  economists  who  thought  the  value  of  a 
thing  meant  the  price  it  would  fetch  in  the  market. 
Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith  are  not  usually 
grouped  with  the  Ruskinian  School,  but  their  work 
within  its  sphere  gave  a  solid  basis  to  Ruskin's 
teaching.  Their  investigations  showed  that  from 
the  national  point  of  view  exchange  was  not  the 
touchstone  of  value  :  that  to  use  human  beings  as 
mere  means  for  the  production  of  wealth  was  a 
suicidal  process,  and  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion must  dry  up  the  springs  of  that  very  wealth 
itself.  The  lives  and  health  of  the  people  are]  for 
commercial  enterprise  the  means  of  wealth  only, 
but  for  society  they  are  at  once  both  means  and 
end.  This  it  was,  this  need  for  a  higher  social  life, 
that  furnished  a  common  aim  and  purpose  to  men 
of  widely  different  temperaments  and  convictions, 
and  drew  together  the  administrative  zeal  and 
energy  of  Chadwick,  the  evangelical  philanthropy 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  vague  Hellenism  and  half- 
apprehended  Socialism  of  Kingsley,  to  mention 
these  only.  The  health  movement  taught  us  over 
again  the  lesson  that  the  individualism  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  had  almost  wiped  out,  namely, 
that  "  society  exists."  It  showed  us  that  man  is 
capable  of  a  life  infinitely  more  human  and  civilised 
than  that  which  is  the  sphere  of  most  of  us  at 
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present.  It  made  a  new  centre  for  religious  effort, 
by  substituting  human  life  and  fellowship  for  a  mood 
of  morbid  introspection,  and  it  brought  a  message 
of  brotherhood  and  communal  service  to  the  human 
soul,  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  the  fever  of 
two  religious  movements.  It  taught  us  to  feel  our 
way  once  more  to  the  love  of  air,  water,  and  simple 
things  ;  it  taught  us  to  judge  our  institutions  by 
their  fitness  for  our  needs. 

This  is  what  we  owe  to  the  "  small,  heroic  band," 
who  stormed  the  fortress  of  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  vested  interests,  in  some  cases  literally  losing 
their  lives  in  the  cause. 
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Natural  Monopolies,  in  Relation  to 

Social    Democracy.      By    Charles  Derwent 

Smith.      Cloth  gilt,  1 60  pages,    zs.  6d.  nett. 

The  Public  Health  Agitation, 

1 833-1 848.  By  B.  L.  Hutchins.  (A  series  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  in  1908.) 
Joint  author  of  "  A  History  of  Factory  Legislation."  Cloth  gilt, 
160  pages,    zs.  6d.  nett. 

The  Fallacy  of  Speed.    An  Essay 

by  Thomas  F.  Taylor.   Grey  boards,  Fscap.  8vo    IS.  nett. 

Socialism  &  National  Minimum. 

By  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins, 

and  the  Fabian  Society.  Fabian  Socialist  Series,  No  6. 
Wrappers  6d.  nett.    \  cloth  gilt  top.     is.  nett. 

Wastage  of  Child  Life.    By  Dr. 

J.  Johnston.  Fabian  Socialist  Series,  No.  7.  Wrappers  6d. 
nett.    \  cloth  gilt  top.    is.  nett. 

"No  Votes  for  Women."  a  Reply 

to  recent  Anti-Suffrage  Publications.  By  Lady 
Constance  Lytton.    id.  Post  free,  T,U. 

In  Preparation 

God  the  Known  and  God  the 

Unknown.     By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  "  Erew- 

hon."  (First  issued  in  Tie  Examiner  in  1879,  ^^'^  ^"^^  since 
republished).    Crown  8vo.    is.  dd.  nett. 

London  :  A.  C.  Fifield,  44  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


The 

Fabian  Socialist  Series 

An  authoritative  popular  library  of  Socialist  thought, 
by  themost  prominent  members  of  the  Fabian  Society 

96 pages,  attractive  wrappers,  6d.  each  nett  {postage  id.) 
or  ^  cloth  gilt  top,  is.  each  nett  {postage  id.) 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

1.  Socialism  and  Religion. 

By  the  Revs.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  Percy  Dkarmer,  and  John 
Clifford. 

2.  Socialism  and  Agriculture. 

By  Edward  Carpenter,  T.  S.  Dymond,  and  Col.  Pedber. 

3.  Socialism  and  Individualism. 

By  Sidney  Webb,  Sidney  Ball,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge. 

4.  The  Basis  and  Policy  of  Socialism. 

By  Sidney  Webb,  and  the  Fabian  Society, 

5.  The  Commonsense  of  Municipal 

T^m  A\  r\  rr  Bernard  Shaw,    With  new  preface. 

1  raUing.  postages  ijd.  &  2d. 

6.  Socialism  and  National  Minimum. 

By  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins,  and  the  Fabian 
Society. 

7.  Wastage  of  Child  Life  :  its  Causa- 

tion and  Prevention .   By  J.  Johnston,  m.d. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  England  who  would  not  be  the  better 
for  reading  these  tracts.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  attractively 
set  out.  They  give  us  as  good  an  account  as  can  well  be  given  of  Evolution- 
ary Socialism.  They  kindle  thought  j  and  stimulate  criticism  ;  and  nourish 
hope.  .  .  .  They  represent  the  embodied  Fabian  mind." 

Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  Tie  Commoniuealth  (on  the  first  4  volumes). 

London  :  A.  C.  Fifield,  44  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


192  pages.    \s.  nett.  Tost  age,  zd.   Cloth  gUt,  post-free,  zs.  ^d. 

Landholdine  in 


England, 


Considered  in  relation 
to  Poverty 


By  Mary  A.  M.  Marks 

In  this  popular  history  of  Landholding  in  Eegland  and  its  relation 
to  Poverty,  the  author  has  marshalled  an  overwhelming  array  of 
orderly  facts  from  Saxon  days  onwards,  showing  century  by  century 
how  the  land  system  of  England  has  injured  her  people,  and  how  tl.e 
gathering  of  the  land  into  a  few  hands  has  led  directly  to  poverty  and 
depopulation,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  the  system  is  abolished. 

By  the  same  Author 

The  Corn  Laws 

16%  pages,    is.net.  Postage,  zd.   Cloth  gilt,  post-free,  2s.  ^d. 

This  book  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  "Landholding." 
It  tells  the  whole  tragic  history  of  the  terrible  Corn  Law  days,  and  the 
copious  quotations  from  contemporary  literature  are  most  effective. 

_  TAe  Investors'  Re'view  says— "They  deserve  emphatic  commendation.  All 
interested  in  social  reform  should  get  these  books." 

The  darion  says—"  They  deserve  a  large  sale.  .  .  .  Ought  to  convert  the 
most  prejudiced." 

Sunday  Sun  says— "We  can  heartily  recommend  these  admirable  volumes. 
...  It  IS  quite  possible  that  'Landholding'  will  become  the  handiest  source 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  land  ownership,  in  the  probable  event  of  the 
question  of  taxation  of  land  values  being  raised  by  the  Government  this  year." 

London:  A.  C.  Fifield,  44  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


Crown  8vo.   i6o  pages.   Cloth  gilt.  2s.  6d.  nett 


WHERE  MEN  DECAY 

A  SURVEY  OF 
PRESENT  RURAL  CONDITIONS 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  D.  C.  PEDDER 

•    ••  A  strong  hook."— T.P.'s  Weekly. 

"  A  striking  picture  of  what  the  land  system  has  done 
for  the  farm  labourer." — Christian  World. 

"  A  welcome  and  timely  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  agricultural  problem.  An  instructive  and 
luminous  work." — Leicester  Daily  Post. 

"To  get  men  back  to  the  land  you  must  give  them  a 
stake  in  the  land.  Tyranny  and  land  monopoly  must  be 
broken  down,  and  surely  the  initial  step  towards  this  great 
ideal  is  by  educating  and  enlightening  public  opinion  by 
such  sane  and  uncompromising  books  as  this  of  Col. 
Pedder's." — Reynolds's  Newspaper. 

"Neither  small  holdings  nor  allotments  will  work 
miracles  in  English  social  life ;  but,  at  any  rate,  his  book 
is  full  of  deep  human  interest,  and  will  well  repay  perusal 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  modern  land  and  labour 
problems." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"This  is  a  book  to  make  you  almost  despair  of  the 
future  of  your  country.  .  .  ,  It  will  help  the  agitation 
for  a  thorough  measure  of  land  reform." — A.  E.  Fletcher, 
in  The  Clarion. 

"He  writes  well:  with  insight,  with  humour,  with 
eloquence.  No  one  could  accept  this  as  an  impartial 
picture  of  English  village  life,  or  refuse  to  recognize  that 
there  is  another  side.  But  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
great  central  fact  of  these  present  discontents  is  un- 
challengeable. ...  It  is  a  living  book,  written  from  the 
heart  of  a  man.  A  book  to  read." — C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 
M.P.,  in  Daily  News. 
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edition. 
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I/-  and  2/-  nett. 

4.  The  Simple  Life  on  Four  Acres. 
6d.  and  i/-  nett. 

5.  Six  Acres   by   Hand  Labour. 
6d.  and  i/-  nett. 


Count  Louis  and  Other  Poems.  See 
Schlcesser. 


Crosby,  Ernest.  Broadcast.  Cr.  8vo, 
128  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  1/6  nett,  post- 
age 3d. 

Edward  Carpenter:  Poet  and  Pro- 
phet. Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  wrappers, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Garrison,  the  Non-Resistant.  Cr. 
8vo,  142  pp.,  cloth,  1/6  nett,  post- 
age 3d. 

Meat  Fetish,  The.    3d.,  postage  ^d. 


Crosby,  Ernest — continued. 

Swords  and  Ploughshares.  Demy 
8vo,  126  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
2/6  nett,  postage  4d. 

Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster.  Fcap. 
8vo,  96  pp.,  cloth,  I/-  nett,  post- 
age 2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  post- 
age id. 

Tolstoy  and  his  Message.  Fcap. 
8vo,  96  pp.,  5- cloth,  I/-  nett,  post- 
age 2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  post- 
age id. 

Cross  Purposes  and  the  Carosoyn. 
See  MacDonald. 


Crouch,  E.  T.  A  Treasury  of  South 
African  Poetry  and  Verse.  Cr.  8vo, 
352  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  3/6.  Leather, 
5/-,  postage  4d.  (New  edition,  with 
additional  matter.J 


Culture.    See  Emerson. 
Curdled  Milk.    See  Montenuis. 


Daily  Readings  from  George 
MacDonald.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  James  Dobson.  Fcap. 
8vo,  148  pp.,  leather,  2/6  nett, 
postage  2d.  White  boards,  i/- 
nett,  postage  2d. 

Davies,  William  H.  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Super-Tramp. 
With  a  preface  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
Cr.  8vo,  328  pp.,  second  edition, 
cloth,  6/-. 

Nature  Poems  and  Others.  Fcap. 
Svo,  64  pp.,  grey  boards,  i/-  nett, 
postage  2d. 


The  Day  Boy  and  Night  Girl.  See 
MacDonald. 
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Dearmer,  Percy.  See  Socialism  and 
Religion. 

Defence  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
The.  Being  the  "Apology,"  and 
part  of  the  "  Phaedo :  or,  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  "  of  Plato. 
Fcap.  8vo,  96  pp.,  ^  cloth  gilt  top, 
I/-  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d. 
nett,  postage  id. 

The  Diary  of  an  old  Soul.  See 
MacDonald. 


Dickins,  Clara  Swain.  Glimmer- 
ings. Cr.  8vo,  160  pp.,  cloth  gilt, 
I/-  nett,  postage  3d. 

Concerning  Christ :  Sonnet  and 
Song.  Cr.  8vo,  140  pp.,  cloth  gilt, 
I/-  nett,  postage  3d. 

The  Dimensional  Idea  as  an  Aid  to 
Religion.    See  Tyler. 

Disestablishment,  What  it  Means. 
See  Bennett. 

Dixie,  Lady  Florence.  The  Horrors 
of  Sport.  Cr.  8vo,  32  pp.,  wrap- 
pers, 3d.,  postage  ^d. 

Dymond,  T.  S.  See  Socialism  and 
Agriculture. 

Eltzbacher,  Dr.  Paul.  Anarchism. 
Translated  by  Stephen  T.  Bying- 
ton.  Small  cr.  8vo,  340  pp.,  clorh 
gilt,  6/6  nett,  postage  4d.  With 
seven  portraits. 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Culture 
ana  Education,  by  Nature,  Books, 
and  Action.  Simple  Life  Series, 
No.  13.  Fcap.  8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id.  Wrappers, 
3d.,  postage  |d. 


Emerson,  Ralph  'W aXio— continued. 

Man,  the  Reformer.  Simple  Life 
Series,  No.  6.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id.  Wrappers, 
3d.,  postage  |d. 


Erewhon.    See  Butler. 

Erewhon  Revisited.    See  Butler. 

Essays  on  Life,  Art,  and  Science. 
See  Butler. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  See  Butler. 

Even  as  You  and  I.    See  Hall. 

Everlasting  Yea,  The.    See  Carlyle. 

Ex  Voto.    See  Butler. 


Fabian  Socialist  Series,  The. 

1.  Socialism  and  Religion. 

2.  Socialism  and  Agriculture. 

3.  Socialism  and  Individualism. 

4.  The  Basis  and  Policy  of  Social- 

ism. 

5.  The  Common  Sense  of  Muni- 

cipal Trading. 

6.  Socialism   and   National  Mini- 

mum. 

7.  Wastage  of  Child  Life.  ; 
See  under  titles. 


Facts  About  Flogging.  See  Collin- 
son. 

Fair  Haven,  The.    See  Butler. 

Fairy  Tales  of  George  MacDonald.l 
See  MacDonald. 

Fallacy  of  Speed,  The.  See  Taylor.l 
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Fitzgerald,  Edward.  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  the  Astronomer 
Poet  of  Persia.  A  reprint  of  the 
first  edition,  with  Fitzgerald's  pre- 
face and  Life  of  Omar  and  notes. 
Simple  Life  Series,  No.  3.  Fcap. 
8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage 
id.    Wrappers,  3d.,  postage  |d. 


Flowers  from   Upland  and  Valley. 
See  Gibson. 


Folliott,  Thomas.  A  Bridge  of 
Hope.  Fcap.  8vo,  96  pp.,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  2/-  nett,  postage  2d. 

Life's  Golden  Thread.  Poems.  Fcap. 
8vo,  64  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  1/6  nett, 
postage  2d.  Wrappers,  i/-  nett, 
postage  i|d. 

Love's  Metamorphosis.  A  Study. 
Fcap.  8vo,  80  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/- 
nett,  postage  2d. 

The  Poetic  Spirit.  Studies.  Fcap. 
8vo,  128  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  3/-  nett, 
postage  3d. 

The  Quantock  Hills.  Stanzas  writ- 
ten in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hol- 
ford.  Fcap.  8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth 
gilt,  1/6  nett,  postage  2d. 

The  Temple  of  Man.  Fcap.  8vo, 
128  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/6  nett,  post- 
age 3d. 


Food  and  Fashion.  Some  thoughts 
on  what  we  eat  and  what  we  wear'. 
Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  wrappers,  3d.  nett, 
postage  id. 


For  our  Country's  Sake.   See  Blount. 

Fork  and  Spade  Husbandry.  See 
Sillett. 


Froude,  James  Anthony.  A  Sid- 
ing at  a  Railway  Station.  An  alle- 
gory. Simple  Life  Series,  No  19. 
Fcap.  8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id.  Wrappers,  3d.,  post- 
age |d. 

Game  of  Life,  The.    See  Hall. 

Garrison,  The  Non-Resistant.  See 
Crosby. 

Henry  George  and  his  Gospel.  See 
!  Pedder. 

Gems  from  Henry  George.  See  Auch- 
muty. 

i 

Giant's  Heart,  The,  and  the  Golden 
I      Key.    See  iVIacDonald. 


Gibson,  Elizabeth.  Flowers  from 
Upland  and  Valley.  Brochure  Ser- 
ies, No.  2.  Demy  i6mo,  32  pp., 
wrappers,  4d.,  postage  ^d. 

!  A  Little  Book  of  Saints.  24  pp., 
j       wrappers,  4d.,  postage  |d. 

Well  by  the  Way,  The.  Simple 
Life  Series,  No.  7.  Fcap.  8vo,  40 
pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 
Wrappers,  3d.,  postage  |d. 

Glimmerings.    See  Dickins. 

Godard,  J.  G.  Patriotism  and 
Ethics.  Cr.8vo,  380  pp.,  cloth  gilt, 
2/-  nett,  postage  4d. 

God  the  Known,  and  God  the  Un- 
known.   See  Butler. 


Good,  Alexander.  Why  Your  MSS. 
Return.  Brochure  Series,  No.  7. 
Demy  i6mo,  64  pp.,  j  cloth,  gilt 
top,  I/-  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  id. 
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Gospel    of    Simplicity,    The.  See 
Blount. 


Gould,  Gerald.  An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  of  Lyric.  Cr.  8vo,  wrap- 
pers, 2/-  nett. 

Great  Companions,  The.    See  Binns. 

Green,  F.  E.  How  I  Work  My 
Small  Farm.  With  five  illustra- 
tions. Cottage  Farm  Series,  No.  3. 
Cr.  8vo,  96  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett, 
postage  3d.  Wrappers,  i/-  nett, 
postage  i|d. 

Love  and  Hunger.  Dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  the  people. 
64  pp.,  Cr.  8vo,  wrappers,  6d.  nett, 
postage  I  d. 


Greenwood,  George,  M.P.  The 
Law  of  the  Steel  Trap.  Cr.  8vo, 
20  pp.,  wrappers,  id.,  postage  |d. 


Hall,  Bolton.  Even  as  You  and  1. 
Fables  and  parables  of  the  lite  of 
To-day.  Simple  Life  Series,  No.  2. 
Fcap.  8vo,  96  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  i/- 
nett,  postage  2a.    Out  of  print. 

The  Game  of  Life.  Fcap.  8vo,  140 
pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett,  postage 
4d. 


Hazlitt,  William.    See  In  Praise  of 
Walkmg. 

Headlam,  Rev.  S.  D.    See  Social- 
ism and  Religion. 

Higher  Love,  The.    See  G.  Barlow. 


Heath,  Carl.  Some  Notes  on  the 
Punishment  of  Death.  Cr.  8vo,  32 
pp.,  wrappers,  2d.,  postage  |d. 


Hobson,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shifting  Scenes. 
Cr.  8vo,  1 60  pp.,  i  cloth,  gilt  top, 
I/-  nett,  postage  3d. 

Hocking,  Silas  K.  Chapters  in 
Democratic  Christianity.  Simple 
Life  Series,  No.  14.  Fcap.  8vo, 
96  pp.,  cloth,  i/-  nett,  postage  2d. 
Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Hocking,  Salome  (Mrs.  A.  C. 
Hfield).  Belinda  the  Backward. 
A  Romance  of  Modern  Idealism. 
Cr.  8vo,  192  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/- 
nett,  postage  3d.  Wrappers, 
nett,  postage  2^d. 


Holden,  E.  M.  Argemone.  Small 
cr.  8vo,  48  pp.,  wrappers,  9d.  nett, 
postage  id. 

Israfel.  Small  cr.  8vo,  72  pp.,  wrap- 
pers, if-  nett,  postage  id. 

Songs  at  Dawn.  Fcap.  8vo,  80  pp., 
cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett,  postage  2d. 

Songs  of  Christine.  Small  cr.  8vo, 
128  pp.,  cloth,  2/6  nett,  postage 
3d.  Wrappers,  1/6  nett,  postage 
2d. 


Hird,  Dennis,  M.A.,  J. P.  Shear  My 
Sheep.  Cr.  8vo,  96  pp.,  wrappers, 
I/-  nett,  postage  i|d. 


Hopps,  J.  Page.  The  Coming  Day. 
Monthly,  3d.,  postage  |d. ;  and 
numerous  booklets  and  pamphlets. 


Horrors  of  Sport,  The.    See  Dixie. 

Horse  The.    See  Coulson. 

How  I  Work  My  Small  Farm.  See 
Green. 

How  to  Paint  in  Oil.    See  Walsh. 
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How  the  Clergy  are  Paid.    See  Ben- 
nett. 

Humane  Education.    See  Mitchell. 


Hutchins,  B.  L.  The  Public  Health 
Agitation,  1833-48.  A  series  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  1908.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.,  2/6  nett, 
postage  4d.  See  also  under  Social- 
ism and  National  Minimum. 


In  Memoriam.    See  Tennyson. 


In  Praise  of  Walking.  By  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  Hazlitt,  and  Burroughs. 
Simple  Life  Series,  No.  20.  Fcap. 
8vo,  96  pp.,  J  cloth,  gilt  top,  i/- 
nett,  postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d. 
nett,  postage  id. 


Iliad  of  Homer.    See  Butler. 
Imitation  of  Christ.    See  Wesley. 
Influence  of  Women.   See  Buckle. 
Iron  Game,  The.    See  Marsh. 
Israfel.    See  Holden. 
Ivan  Ilyitch.    See  Tolstoy. 


Jackson,  Holbrook.  William  Mor- 
ris :  Craftsman-Socialist.  Social  Re- 
former's Series,  No.  3.  Cr.  8vo, 
64  pp.,  5  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett, 
postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id. 

Jefferies,  Richard.    See  Salt. 
Jesus  in  London.    See  Nesbit. 


Johnston,  Dr.  J.    See  Wastage  of 
Child  Life. 


Kitchin,  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  G. 

W.  A  Letter  to  the  Labour  Party. 
Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  Labour. 
40  pp.,  wrappers,  3d.  nett,  postage 
id. 


Land    Holding    in    England.  See 
Marks. 

Law  of  the  Steel  Trap.    See  Green- 
wood. 

Letter  to   the  Labour  Party.  See 
Kitchin. 

Life  Without  Principle.    See  Tho- 
reau. 

Life  and  Habit.    See  Butler. 

Life's  Golden  Thread.    See  Folliott. 

Light  Princess.    See  MacDonald. 

Little  Book  of  Saints.    See  Gibson. 

Lodge,   Sir  Oliver.     See  Socialism 
and  Individualism. 

Love  and  Hunger.    See  Green. 

Love's  Metamorphosis.    See  Folliott. 

Luck  or  Cunning.    See  Butler. 


Lynch,  Thomas  T.  A  Short  Ser- 
vice of  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Ser- 
mon. Cr.  8vo,  32  pp.,  3d.  nett, 
postage   id.        -  . 

Lytton,  Lady   Constance.     "  No 

Votes  for  Women."  A  reply  to 
Anti-Suftrage  arguments.  Cr.  Svo, 
32  pp.,  3d.,  postage  id. 


MacDonald,  George.  A  Book  of 
Strife  in  the  form  of  The  Diary  of 
an  Old  Soul,  with  photogravure 
portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  176  pp., 
leather,  gilt  top,  3^  nett,  postage 
3d.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett,  postage 
3d. 
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MacDonald,  George— co?iitiiued. 

Fairy  Tales.  With  a  preface  by 
Greville  MacDonald,  and  title- 
page  and  thirteen  illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Cr.  8vo,  448 
pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  4/6  nett,  post- 
age 4d.  Also  in  five  separate 
volumes.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
I/-  each  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrap- 
pers, 6d.  each  nett,  postage  id. 

1.  The  Light  Princess. 

2.  The  Giant's  Heart,  and  The 

Golden  Key. 

3.  The  Shadows,  and  Little  Day- 

light. 

4.  Cross  Purposes  and  the  Caro- 

soyn. 

5.  The  Day  Boy  and  Night  Girl. 

Phantastes :  a  Faery  Romance  for 
Men  and  Women.  With  thirty- 
three  new  illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hughes.  Edited  by  Greville 
MacDonald.  Large  Cr.  Svo,  320 
pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  4/6  nett,  post- 
age 4d. 

The  Tragedie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark.  A  study,  with  the  text 
of  the  Folio  of  1623,  and  notes. 
Demy  8vo,  294  pp.,  cloth,  2/- 
nett,  postage  4d. 


Macdonald,  Greville,  M.  D.  The 

Sanity  of  William  Blake.  With  six 
illustrations  of  Blake's  drawings. 
Fcap.  8vo,  64  pp.,  boards,  i/-  nett, 
postage  2d. 


Macedonian  Massacres.  Photos 
from  Macedonia.  Long  cr.  Svo, 
16  pp.,  id.,  postage  ^d. 


Man  the  Reformer.  Sec  Emerson. 
Master  and  Man.    See  Tolstoy. 


Marks,  Mary  A.  M.  The  Corn 
Laws :  a  Popular  History.  Cr.  Svo, 
168  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett,  postage 
3d.  Wrappers,  if-  nett,  postage  2d. 

Landholding  in  England  considered 
in  Relation  to  Poverty.  Cr.  Svo, 
194  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/-  nett,  post- 
age 3d.  Wrappers,  i/-  nett,  post- 
age 2d. 


Marsh,  Frances.  A  Romance  of 
Old  Folkestone.  Cr.  Svo,  320  pp., 
cloth  gilt,  6/-. 

The  Iron  Game.  A  story  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  320  pp.,  6f-. 


Martineau,  Harriet.  My  Farm  of 
Two  Acres.  Cottage  Farm  Series, 
No.  I.  Cr.  Svo,  64  pp.,  J  cloth,  gilt 
top,  I/-  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Meat  Fetish,  The.  Two  Essays  on 
Vegetarianism.  By  Ernest  Crosby 
and  Elisee  Reclus.  Cr.  Svo,  32 
pp.,  wrappers,  3d.  nett,  postage  |d. 


Mitchell,  Rev.  A.  M.  Humane  Edu- 
cation. A  plea  for  a  Humane  and 
Ethical  system  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. Cr.  Svo,  32  pp.,  wrappers, 
3d.  nett,  postage  ^d. 


Montenuis,  Dr.  A.  Curdled  Milk. 
A  Natural  Key  to  Health  and 
Long  Life.  Translated  by  F.  Roth- 
well,  B.A.  Simple  Life  Series,  No. 
24.  Fcap.  Svo,  64  pp.,  wrappers, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Montifiore,  D.  B.    The  Woman's 

Calendar.     Quotations.  Long  cr. 

Svo,  wrappers,  So  pp.,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id. 
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Moore,  H.E.,  F.S.I.  Six  Acres  by 
Hand  Labour.  Cottage  Farm  Ser- 
ies., No.  5.  Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  5  cloth, 
gilt  top,  i/-  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nettj  postage  id. 

Morris,  William.    See  Jackson. 

Morton,  Fred  A.    The  Simple  Life 
on   I'our   Acres.     Cottage  Farm 
Series,  No.  4.    Cr.  8vo,  80  pp., 
cloth,  gilt  top,  if-  nett,  postage  2d. 
Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Morten,  Honnor.  Things  More  Ex- 
cellent: being  the  Manual  ot  the 
Tolstoy  Sisters.  Simple  Life  Ser- 
ies, No.  26.  Fcap.  8vo,  64  pp., 
^  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett,  postage 
2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

My  Farm  of  Two  Acres.  See  Mar- 
tineau. 

Nature  Poems.     See  Davies. 
Natural  Monopolies.    See  Smith. 

Nesbit,  E.  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 
Socialism,  1883- 1908.  Fcap.  8vo, 
80  pp.,  ^  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett, 
postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id. 

Jesus  in  London.  With  seven  draw- 
ings by  Spencer  Pryse.  14  X  igf, 
16  pp.,  7d.  nett,  postage  id. 

New  Word,  The.    See  Upward. 

"No  Votes  for  Women."  See  Lytton. 

Odyssey,  The.    See  Butler. 

On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience. 
See  Thoreau. 

On  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  Hills. 
See  Salt. 


On  the  Nature  of  Lyric.    See  Gould. 
Owen,  Robert.    See  Clayton. 
Patriotism  and  Ethics.    See  Godard. 


Pedder,  Lt.-Col.  D.  C.  Henry 
George  and  his  Gospel.  Social 
Reformers'  Series,  No.  2.  Cr.  8vo, 
80  pp.,  J  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett, 
postage  2d.,  wrappers,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id. 

Where  Alen  Decay:  A  survey  of 
present  rural  conditions.  Cr.  8vo, 
160  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/6  nett, 
postage  3d. 

Phantasies.    See  MacDonald. 

Pioneers  of  Humanity.  See  Williams. 

Poetic  Spirit,  The.    See  FoUiott. 

Poverty  and  Hereditary  Genius.  See 
Constable. 

Prisons,  Police,  and  Punishment. 
See  Carpenter. 

Public  Health  Agitation,  The.  See 
Hutchms. 

Quantock  Hills.    See  Folliott. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.    See  Browning. 

Reasonable  Life,  The.  See  Ben- 
nett. 


Rean,  Amy.  The  Best  Beloved 
and  Other  Allegories.  Cr.  8vo, 
64  pp.,  wrappers,  i/-  nett,  postage 
2d. 

Reclus,  Elisee.     See  Meat  Fetish. 

Redfern,  Percy.  Tolstoy:  A  Study. 
Cr.  Svo,  128  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  2/- 
nett,  postage  3d.,  wrappers,  if- 
nett,  postage  2d. 
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Religious  Education  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
girl,  with  some  letters  from  Rev. 
Philips  Brooks.  Simple  Life  Ser- 
ies, No.  23.  Fcap.  8vo,  32  pp., 
cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id.,  wrap- 
pers,  3d.,   postage  M. 

Romance  of  Old  Folkestone,  A.  See 
Marsh. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  See 
Fitzgerald. 

Ruskin,  John.  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
Two  Lectures  delivered  in  Man- 
chester in  1864.  Fcap.  Svo,  96 
pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id., 
wrappers,  3d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Unto  This  Last.  Four  Essays  on 
the  First  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  Fcap.  Svo,  96  pp., 
cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id.,  wrap- 
pers, 3d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Russia's  Message.    See  Walling. 
Rustic  Renaissance,  The.  See  Blount. 

Salt,  H.  S.  Animals'  Rights  Con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  Social  Pro- 
gress. Cr.  Svo,  108  pp.,  wrappers, 
6d.  nett,  postage  i|a. 

Consolations  of  a  Faddist.  Verses 
reprinted  from  "  The  Humani- 
tarian." Cr.  Svo,  32  pp.,  wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Ethics  of  Corporal  Punishment, 
The.  Cr.  Svo,  16  pp.,  wrappers, 
id.,  postage  |d. 

Jefferies,  Richard:  His  Life  and 
his  Ideals.  Cr.  Svo,  128  pp.,  with 
portrait,  cloth,  1/6  nett,  postage 
3d.  Fcap.  Svo,  wrappers,  6d. 
nett,   postage  i^d. 


Salt,  H,  S. — continued. 

On  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  Hills. 
Pilgrimages  to  Snowdon  and 
Scawfell.  With  two  illustrations. 
Fcap.  Svo,  1 28  pp.,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  3/6  nett,  postage  3d. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.  Poet  and 
Pioneer.  With  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  Shelley  and  a  sketch 
of  his  house  at  Marlow.  Fcap. 
Svo,  204  pp.,  cloth,  2/-  nett,  post- 
age 4d. 

The  Sanity  of  Wm.  Blake.  See 
MacDonald. 

Sayings  of  Tolstoy.  Selected  by 
A.  C.  Fifield.  Brochure  Series, 
No.  3.  Demy  i6mo,  64  pp.,  j 
cloth,  gilt  top,  i/-  nett,  postage 
iM.,  wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage 
id. 

Schloesser,  Henry  H.  Count 
Louis  and  other  Poems.  Fcap. 
Svo,  64  pp.,  boards,  i/-  nett,  post- 
age 2d. 

Science  of  Symbols,  The.  See 
Blount. 

Selections  from  Charles  Swain. 

Compiled  by  his  Third  Daughter. 
With  a  photogravure  portrait.  Cr. 
Svo,  288  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  5/- 
nett,  postage  4d. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.    See  Ruskin. 

Shadows  and  Little  Daylight.  See 
MacDonald. 

Sherard,     Robert  Harborough. 

The  White  Slaves  of  England. 
Being  true  pictures  of  certain 
social  conditions  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  in  the  year  1897.  Il- 
lustrated by  Harold  Piffard.  With 
appendix.  Cr.  Svo,  320  pp.,  cloth, 
1/6  nett,  postage  4d.  Fcap  Svo, 
244  pp.,  6d.  nett,  postage  2d. 
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Shaw,    George    Bernard.  The 

Commonsense  of  Municipal  Trad- 
ing. The  Fabian  Socialist  Series 
No.  5.  Cr.  8vo,  136  pp.,  J  cloth, 
gilt  top,  i/-  nett,  postage  2d.,  wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  iM. 


The  Simple  Life  Series.  Edited 
by  A.  C.  Fifield. 

1.  Tolstoy  and  his  Message,  i/- 

and  2/-. 

2.  Even  As  You  and  I.    Out  of 

print. 

3.  Rubaiyat   of   Omar  Khayyam. 

3d. 

4.  On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedi- 

ence.   3d.  and  6d. 

5.  True  and  False  Life.    3d.  and 

6d. 

6.  Man  the  Reformer.   3d.  and  6d. 

7.  The  Well  by  the  Way.    Out  of 

print. 

8  The  Gospel  ot  Simplicity.  3d. 
and  6d. 

9.  Walden.    6d.  and  i/-. 

10.  Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster.  6d. 

and  I/-. 

11.  Master  and  Man.    6d.  and  i/-. 

12.  Selections   from    "  In  Memor- 

iam."    3d.  and  6d. 

13.  Culture    and    Education.  3d. 

and  6d. 

14.  Chapters  in  Democratic  Chris- 

tianity.   6d.  and  i/-. 

15.  The    Defence    and    Death  ot 

Socrates.    6d.  and  i/-. 

16.  Wesley's  Translation  of  "The 

Imitation  of  Christ."    6d.  and 


The  Simple  Life  Series — contimieti. 

17.  The  Higher  Love.    6d.  and  i/-, 

18   Life  Without  Principle.  3d.  and 
6d. 

19.  A  Siding  at  a  Railway  Station. 

3d. 

20.  In  Praise  of  Walking.    6d.  and 

I/-- 

21.  The  Rustic  Renaissance.  6d. 

and  I/-. 

22.  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Soc- 

iety.   6d.  and  i/-. 

23.  The    Religious    Education  of 

Helen  Keller.    3d.  and  6d. 

24.  Curdled  Milk.  6d. 

25.  Richard  Jefferies.    6d.  and  1/6. 

26.  Things    More    Excellent.  6d. 

and  i/-. 

Postage  id.,  id.,  and  2d. 

Siding    at    a    Railway    Station,  A. 
See  Froude. 

Shifting  Scenes.    See  Hobson. 

Shelley,  P.  B.    See  Salt. 

Six  Acres  by  Hand  Labour.  See 
Moore. 

Simple   Life  on  Four  Acres.  See 
Morton. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  See  Butler. 
Shear  My  Sheep.    See  Hird. 


Sillett,  John.  Fork  and  Spade  Hus- 
bandry. £51  a  year  from  two 
Acres  of  Land.  Cottage  Farm 
Series,  No.  2.  Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  A 
cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett,  postage  2(1. 
Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 
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Social  Reformer's  Series. 

1.  Robert  Owen.    By  Clayton. 

2.  Henry  George.    By  Pedder. 

3.  William  Morris.    By  Jackson. 

See  under  authors.     6d.  and  i/- 
each. 


Songs  at  Dawn.    See  Holden. 
Songs  of  Christine.    See  Holden. 
Socialism  and  tiie  Family.  See  Wells. 


Socialism  and  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  the 
Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  the  Rev. 
Tohn  Clifford,  and  John  Woolman. 
Fabian  Socialist  Series,  No.  i.  Cr. 
8vo,  96  pp.,  f  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/- 
nett,  postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d. 
nett,  postage  id. 


Socialism   and   Agriculture.  Bv 

Edward  Carpente-,  T.  S.  Dvmond, 
Lt.  Col.   D.   C.   Pedder,   and  the 
Fabian  Society.    Fabian  Socialist 
Series,  No.  2.    Cr.  8vo,  96  pp.,  J  | 
cloth,   gilt  top.    if-  nett,   postage  j 
2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id.  i 


Socialism  and  Individualism.  By 

Sidney  Webb,  Sidney  Ball,  G. 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  Fabian  Socialist  Series, 
No.  3.  Cr.  8vo,  104  pp.,  }:  cloth, 
eilt  top.  I/-  nett,  postage  2d. 
Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Socialism  and  National  Mini- 
mum. Bv  Mrs.  Sidnev  Webb,  Miss 
B.  L.  Hutf-hins,  and  the  Fabian 
Society.  The  Fabian  Socialist 
Series,'  No.  6.  Cr.  8vo,  96  pp.,  -f 
cloth,  gilt  top,  1/  nett,  postage  2d. 
Wrappers  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Socialism  a  Solution  and  Safeguard. 
See  Smith. 

South  African  Poetry.    See  Crouch. 

Spiritual  Perfection.    See  Clune. 


Storey,  Alfred  T.  Books  that  are 
the  Hearts  of  Men.  Cr.  8vo,  160 
pp.,  leather,  gilt  top,  4/-  nett,  post- 
age 3d.  Cloth  gilt,  2/6  nett,  post- 
age 3d. 

Smith,  C.  Derwent.  Natural  Mon- 
opolies in  Relation  to  Social  De- 
mocracv.  Cr.  8vo,  160  pp.,  cloth 
gilt,  2/6  nett,  postage  3d. 

Socialism:  a  Solution  and  Safe- 
guard. Open  letters  to  Mr.  J. 
St.  Loe  Strachey  in  reply  to 
"  Problems  and  Perils  of  Social- 
ism." Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  wrappers, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Surrey  and  Sussex.    See  Camden. 


Swan,  Tom.  Edward  Carpenter : 
the  Man  and  His  Message.  Cr. 
8vo,  wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Taylor,  Thomas  F.  The  Fallacy 
of  Speed.  An  Essay.  Fcap.  8vo, 
grey  boards,  64  pp.,  i/-  nett,  post- 
age 2d. 


Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord.  Selec- 
tions from  In  Memoriam.  Simple 
Life  Series,  No.  12.  Fcap.  8vo, 
40  pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id. 
Wrappers,  3d.  nett,  postage  fd. 


The  Temple  of  Man.   See  Folliott. 
Things  More  Excellent.  See  Morten. 
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True  and  False  Life.    See  Tolstoy. 

Truth  about  the  Lords,  The.  See 
Clayton. 

Tyler,  W.  F.  The  Dimensional  Idea 
as  an  Aid  to  Religion.  5x6. 
80  pp.,  wrappers,  i/-  nett,  postage 
id. 


Vmdication  of  Natural  Society,  A. 
See  Burke. 

Vivisection.    See  Carpenter. 

Unto  this  Last.    See  Ruskin. 


Unconscious  Memory.    See  Butler. 


Upward,  Allen.    The  New  Word. 

An  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
Swedish  Academy  in  Stockholm  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Ideal- 
ist." Cr.  8vo,  •^20  pp.,  cloth,  5/- 
nett,  postage  4d.    Second  edition. 

Willing,  W.  E.    Russia's  Message. 
The  true  world  imnort  of  the  Revo- 


Thoreau,  Henry  David.  Life  With- 
out Principle.  Simple  Life  Series, 
No.  1 8.  Fcap.  8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth, 
6d.  nett,  postage  id.  Wrappers, 
3d.,  postage  |d. 

On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience. 
Simple  Life  Series,  No.  4.  Fcap. 
8vo,  40  pp.,  cloth,  6d.  nett,  post- 
age id.  Wrappers,  3d.,  postage 
id. 

Walden:  My  Life  in  the  Woods. 
With  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  and 
a  sketch  of  Thoreau's  hut  and 
Walden  Pond.  Simple  Life 
Series,  No.  9.  Fcap.  8vo,  160  pp., 
1  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett,  postage 
2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage 
id. . 

Tolstoy,  Leo.  Ivan  Ilyitch.  The 
Story  of  a  Russian  Bureaucrat. 
Translated  by  Henry  Bergen, 
Ph.D.  Demy  8vo,  64  pp.,  wrap- 
pers, 6d.,  postage  id. 

Master  and  Man.  A  Story.  Trans- 
lated bv  Henry  Bergen,  Ph.D. 
Simple  Life  Series,  No.  11.  Fcap. 
8vo,  96  pp.,  cloth,  if-  nett,  post- 
age 2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  post- 
age id. 

True  and  False  Life.  The  central 
chapters  of  Tolstoy's  "  Short  Ex- 
position of  the  Gospels."  Trans- 
lated by  A.  C.  F.  Simple  Life 
Series,  No.  5.  Fcap.  8vo,  40  pp., 
cloth,  6d.  nett,  postage  id.  Wrap- 
pers, 3d.,  postage  |d. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message.  See  Cros- 
by. 

Tolstoy  as  a  Schoolmaster.  See 
Crosby. 

Tolstoy:   a  Study.    See  Redfern. 

Tragedie  of  Hamlet.  See  Mac- 
Donald. 


lution.  With  50  illustrations  and 
a  map.  Royal  8vo,  476  pp.,  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  top,  12/6  nett,  Indexed. 


Walden.    See  Thoreau. 


Walsh.  Furze.  How  to  Paint  in 
Oil.  Brochure  Series,  No.  8.  Demy 
i6mo,  64  pp.,  5-  cloth,  gilt  top,  i/- 
nett,  postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d. 
nett,  postage  id. 


Wastage  of  Child  Life.    Bv  Dr. 

J.  Johnston.  The  Fabian  Social- 
ist Series,  No.  7.  Cr.  8vo.  96  pp., 
i  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett,  postage 
id.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett,  postage 
id. 
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Way  of  All  Flesh,  The.    See  Butler. 


Webb,  Sidney.  See  The  Basis  and 
Policy  of  Socialism,  and  Socialism 
and  Individualism. 


Well  by  the  Way,  The.    See  Gibson. 


Wells,  H.  G.  Socialism  and  the 
Family.  Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  f  cloth, 
gilt  top,  I/-  nett,  postage  2d.  Wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  id. 


Wesley,  John.  Translation  of  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  or  The  Chris- 
tian's Pattern  by  Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis.  Reprinted  from  Wesley's 
abridged  edition  of  1777.  Simple 
Life  Series,  No.  16.  Fcap.  8vo, 
96  pp.,  J  cloth,  gilt  top,  I/-  nett, 
postage  2d.  Wrappers,  6d.  nett, 
postage  id. 


What  it  Costs  to  be  Vaccinated. 
See  CoUinson.. 

Wheeler,  Ethel.  The  Year's  Horo- 
scope. Brochure  Series,  No.  i. 
Demy  i6mo,  32  pp.,  wrappers,  4d., 
postage  |d. 

Where  Men  Decay.    See  Pedder. 

White  Slaves  of  England,  The.  See 
Sherard. 

Whitman,  Walt.    See  Clarke. 

Why  Your  MSS.  Return.  See  Good. 

Williams,  Howard.  Pioneers  of 
Humanity.  Cr.  8vo,  64  pp.,  wrap- 
pers, 6d.  nett,  postage  id. 

Woman's  Calendar,  The.  See  Monti- 
fiore. 
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